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It is my duty as President to address a few words 
to you, and at the outset, I should like to express my 
very sincere appreciation of the honour you conferred 
upon me last year by electing me as President of this 
Association. When a large and powerful body of 
Professional men elects one of its members to, preside 
over such an Association, he may well feel gratified 
at such a mark of esteem and confidence, and through- 
out my year of office I have been fully conscious of 
this fact. 

During the last twelve months I have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the work that this Association is 
doing for the Profession; and, gentlemen, it is good 
work, based upon a solid foundation, that will be of 
inestimable value to us. It is difficult sometimes, 
unless one is in actual contact with affairs, to realise 
the vast amount of committee work that has been 
accomplished, and I have the greatest admiration for 
the members of the various committees. These 
gentlemen give of their time, money, and intelligence 
freely to the benefit of the Profession, and they are 
busy men, who devote this time outside their own 
particular occupations. 

I am speaking with emphasis when I tell you that 
I am convinced that this Association is to become in 
the future a great power of good in connection with 
the work of the Veterinary Profession. It is out to 
promote the advancement of Veterinary Science, to 
maintain the honour and interests of the Profession, 
and to foster a feeling of friendship among its members; 
and already to-day the National Veterinary Associa- 
tion is the most powerful British organisation devoted 
to the welfare of our Profession. If we are to continue 
to grow in usefulness, we must increase in numbers ; 


the greater the membership, the stronger, and more 
efficient, becomes the organisation. It has been said 
of the Profession in the past that it has been apathetic 
to its own interests, but I do not think that the 
adjective can be levelled at us to-day; matters of 
vital interest to ourselves and the community are 
being discussed, and dealt with in a purposeful 
manner, and the public is gradually recognising that 
an efficient Veterinary Service, both public and 
private, is a safeguard against economic loss. 

Let me direct your attention for a few moments to 
some of the work accomplished during the last twelve 
months, and work we have in hand at the present 
time. Steps are being taken to attempt to improve 
the status and pay of Veterinary Surgeons holding 
State and other appointments, both in this country 
and abroad. A committee is considering the fees 
payable to the part-time Veterinary Inspectors, 
and an endeavour is being made to get adopted a 
uniform scale of fees in this respect. 

We are continually urging the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to re-introduce the Tuberculosis Order of 1914, 
with a view to the eradication of tuberculosis in 
cattle. It is a matter of great satisfaction that the 
Profession has, through this Association, supported 
the Ministry in their trying experience of the present 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, and I feel sure 
that our united aspect and confidence in their policy 
has been most assuring to the Ministry and its Chief 
Veterinary Officer. 

Lately we have appointed a committee to take 
over the work carried out formerly by the National 
Association of Veterinary Inspectors, and we hope 
through this committee that the needs and require- 
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ments of Veterinary Inspectors will receive well- 
merited attention. 

Gentlemen, the policy of such an Association as ours 
is always open to criticism, and may I express the 
feelings of us all when I say that we welcome and 
appreciate constructive criticism. Only by such 
criticism do we see our own faults and shortcomings, 
and it keeps the activities of our Association in a 
healthy condition. However, in all such cases it is 
so very easy to adopt the alternative of destructive 
criticism, to decry without helping, and to obstruct 
without reason. _ If we are to go forward in the future, 
we must get away from the narrow parochial mind, 
and endeavour to aim at the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

All of us may not fully recognise the advantage 
of an ideal unity, but however we may differ in 
opinion, each will generously recognise in others the 
sincerity of purpose, honesty of intention, and con- 
fidence of judgment which he claims for himself. 

During my year of office two important events in 
connection with the Veterinary Profession have taken 
place--the centenary of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College and the laying of the foundation stone of 
the new Research buildings at the Royal Veterinary 
College, London. 

With regard to the Centenary celebrations, I have 
never attended any function in connection with the 
Profession in which the proceedings were of such a 
high and dignified character. Many distinguished 
guests were present, and we had the opportunity of 
listening to a most able address by Sir John M’ Fadyean 
and to a masterly paper read by Dr. Theobald Smith, 
of the Rockefeller Institute, dealing with the Economic 
Aspects of Comparative Pathology. 

I feel sure that the proceedings will live long in the 
minds of those who were fortunate enough to be 
present, and Dr. Bradley is deserving of the thanks of 
the Veterinary Profession for having arranged so 
great a ceremony. 

The laying of the foundation stone of the Research 
buildings by H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught marks 
another epoch of the past year, and it gave an oppor- 
tunity for a trenchant speech on the need for Research, 
and a wider recognition of the work the Profession ig 
accomplishing. In the course of his remarks, His 
Royal Highness drew attention to the lack of assis- 
tance and encouragement from State sources, from 
which the Profession has suffered, and said that, 
this was the more remarkable since the value of the 
Live Stock of Great Britain was probably greater than 
that of any other country, having regard to the actual 
numbers. He stated that there was the strongest 
incentive to make increasing efforts to extend the 
knowledge of all animal diseases, and that agri- 
culturalists would undoubtedly welcome the evidence 
of an awakening interest in the problems of animal 
disease. 

Mr. Buxton, the Minister of Agriculture, who also 
addressed the gathering, assured them of his sym- 

athetic interest and appreciation of the necessity 
or Research. 


The remarks made upon this occasion are, I think, 
momentous, and definitely mark a milestone in the 
history of the Profession. No profession in present 
times can stand still; it must progress Zor degenerate ; 
and if we are to move forward in the right direction, 
any means whereby we may increase our knowledge 
and extend our sphere of usefulness must be encour- 
aged and assisted to the utmost. 

At such a gathering as this, representing the widest 
aspects of the Profession, | would wish to dwell for a 
moment on one particular subject. Speaking as a 
general practitioner of many years’ standing, I would 
like to consider briefly the general practitioner of 
Veterinary Medicine and the part he has played, no 
inconsiderable part, in the advancement of the 
Profession. In these days of specialism and research, 
one is somewhat apt to brush aside the point of view 
of the general practitioner. Gentlemen, I venture 
to say that general practice is still the venue of a 
laroe number of veterinary students, and I would add 
that this country produces a very fine type of general 
practitioner. 

How has the general practitioner in the past assisted 
the development of veterinary science? Let us look 
back for a few years at some of the best known men of 
their day. Hunting, whose work on Glanders and 
Shoeing remains an ever-living monument to his 
memory, whose keen observations and pungent 
criticism were never shown to greater advantage 
than at a meeting of this Association, and who wielded 
the Editorial pen with courage and understanding. 
Wallis Hoare, an extremely busy practitioner, who yet 
found time to record many of his clinical observations 
for the use of his fellows. Still further back, Broad, 
a man whose clinical experience of lameness in horses 
has been the basis of much useful knowledge. In 
later years, Pritchard, whose name was associated 
many years ago with authority on the hock and its 
diseases. Other names spring to my mind, Lawson, 
Greaves, Taylor, all leading practitioners of their day. 
These men were not content only with such matters 
appertaining to the practice of their profession, but 
were active agents in establishing the early Veterinary 
Associations. I know of many men who to-day care- 
fully record their clinical observations, and who by so 
doing, not only extend their own vision, but also add 
to our knowledge of disease. 

Speaking at a congress held in Aberdeen, it is fitting 
we should pause for a moment and recall the great 
debt the Veterinary Profession owes to Scotland-—the 
names of Dick, Walley, Williams, McCall and Dewar, 
to mention a few that arise in one’s memory of the past 
generation, and we can point to another Scotsman 
who to-day is the highest authority in veterinary 
science, namely, Sir John M’Fadyean, to whose 
untiring efforts veterinary pathology owes so much. 
At the present day, research must always proceed 
hand in hand with reliable and careful clinical observa- 
tion. For true progress to be made, each is dependent 
on the other for a full complement of success, and it is 
by carefully reasoned powers of observation, plus the 
recording of such observation, that the general prac- 
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titioner is to-day capable of advancing the progress 
of veterinary science. 

It should be our aim, not only tolengage in practice 
successfully, but to add, each one of us, some small 
contribution to the sum total of knowledge. To 
take one or two particular instances for example. 
It has been said that our knowledge of the more 
obscure digestive diseases of cattle should be made 
wider. What an opportunity for the sound prac- 
titioner who meets with many such cases in the 
routine of his work to endeavour to add to our limited 
knowledge; or, again, the relative frequency of 
volvulus of the intestines in the horse, is a subject on 
which much light yet remains to be thrown. Our 
knowledge of the determining factors of this condition, 
which accounts for a large mortality rate in our equine 
population, is still limited. To a still more interesting 
subject: the question of the etiology of milk fever 
and the analagous conditions met with in cattle, at 
periods remote from pregnancy, and parturition. 

There is a tendency in these days, of what I might 
term aids to diagnosis, to forget that the basis of 
sound diagnosis is that of careful observation. — It is 
so easy to fall into routine methods of diagnosis, and 
treatment, and to underestimate the value of the 
personal examination of our patients, and the careful 
weighing of the findings of that examination. | 
would wish to say to all of us, and more particularly 
to the younger members of the Profession, that if we 
are to contribute in any way to the exploration of the 
wide and yet undiscovered problems of veterinary 
science, we must remember that in the future, as in 
the past, the foundation stone of all research work lies 
in clinical observation and its careful recordance. 

If we only cultivate that habit honestly and critically, 
and at the same time be prepared to record our find- 
ings, 1 am sure that the practitioner, even in the 
remotest districts, can add splendidly to our store of 
knowledge. It is for this reason that | would stress 
the clinical training of the veterinary student, no 
matter to what particular aspect of our Profession he 
may purpose to devote himself, he will find himself 
better fitted for his particular work if he has been 
trained to observe for himself, and to deduct the 
findings of that observation. 

I could not better express this view than to quote the 
words of Lathom “The early habit of theorising 
may so pervert the mind of the student so that what- 
ever may be his wish he cannot observe honestly, 
He gives an undue weight to the facts that accord with 
his theories, and no weight at all to those that conflict 
with them ; habit forces him to do so and he cannot 
help it.” 

Gentlemen, I am one of those who look forward to 
the future of the Profession with interest, and not with 
gloomy forebodings. A door never shuts but another 
opens. Just as in the past we have made steady pro- 
gress, I feel that as a Profession we shall do so in the 
future. What better augury could we have than our 
present condition as regards the National Veterinary 
Association ? The improved position with regard to 
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The Inaugural Meeting. 


ACADEMIC WELCOME BY PRINCIPAL Sin 
ADAM SMITH. 


The inaugural meeting of the Congress was held in 
the Mitchell Hall, Marischal College, Aberdeen, at 
10 a.m, on Tuesday, September 9th.” About 140 
delegates and ladies attended. Mr. W. J. Dawes, 
M.R.C.V.8., West Bromwich, the President, was in 
the chair. 

Academic welcome was extended to the delegates 
by Principal Sir George Adam Smith, Aberdeen 
University. He was accompanied on the platform 
by the members of Council. 

Addressing the meeting, Principal Sir George Adam 
Smith said: It is my pleasure to welcome you to 
this hall in the name of the University. You have 
not done amiss, you could not do amiss, in coming to 
Aberdeen, whether with regard to county or city or the 
University. (Applause.) There is no other county 
in our land in which practical farmers have done so 
much for the care and cure of cattle, aided always by 
men of your profession, as has been the case with the 
farmers of Aberdeenshire. In these respects the city 
has always proved a staunch ally to the farmers, 
and in the University and North of Scotland College 
of Agriculture we have striven to do our best to assist 
the farmers by our teaching and research in your 
branch and in other branches of agriculture. 
(Applause.) ‘The authorities, both of the University 
and the College of Agriculture, have great confidence 
in your school of veterinary hygiene, and great 
confidence, let me add, also in the head of your 
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research grants, is to my mind a matter of gratification, 
and that position will, 1 feel sure, go on improving. 
I sincerely believe that the work we have done as a 
Profession is good work, and that the community 
realises that an efficient, well-trained Veterinary 
Profession is a safeguard to the nation’s most valuable 
asset, Agriculture. 

It is upon a hopeful note that I would draw my 
remarks to a close. This meeting of the Profession 
in Aberdeen is more than a Congress ; it is an assembly 
of people who have the best interest of their work at 
heart, and by whose efforts and enthusiasm we shall 
continue to advance. Progress will be slow, but it 
will be sure, and if we realise our ambition of a healthy, 
vigorous National Veterinary Association, whose 
policy is governed by foresight and the needs of its 
members, we shall also see an expansion and a wider 
recognition of the Veterinary Profession. 

If we accomplish this, gentlemen, we may say with 
Goldsmith : 

* How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure, 
Still to ourselves, in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find.” 
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department locally--Mr. Wm. Brown (applause)— 
whose ability and devotion to the conduct of and 
development of the school the University recently 
recognised by conferring on him the degree of B.Sc. 
(Applause.) 

When one compares the present syllabus of the 
department with what the teaching of your science 
was twenty or thirty years ago, one sees great im- 
provements that have been made on it. Now we 
have added to the anatomy and physiology of animals, 
to which the teaching of veterinary science not many 
years ago was confined, the subjects of bacteriology 
and pathology of the most advanced kind. That 
course has already proved its usefulness to practical 
farmers. 


I am glad also to know that you are to visit 
tomorrow the Rowett Institute. As chairman of the 
Joint Committee of the University of Aberdeen and 
the College of Agriculture, which is the governing 
body of the Rowett Institute, I welcome you to that 
institution—one of the foremost of its kind, not only 
in this country, but in the world. (Applause.) The 
University is not unmindful either of the ancient 
origin of your craft or of its classic link from the 
earliest times onwards. I know of no science that 
was more early celebrated by the great poets than 
veterinary science has been. Virgil did not content 
himself in singing of “the arms and the man,” but 
did not disdain to employ his most elegant, lofty, and 
beautiful verse in describing the details of your art 
and enforcing regulations for the breeding of stock 
and the choice of horses and cattle by their form and 
colour of their coats and pedigree. He also gave 
directions as to the proper hygiene, both of the fold 
and of the stable, the need of fresh water and good 
fodder, and how best to produce wool in sheep. 
Other Latin poets, although in less exalted verse, 
still with more careful and useful detail discoursed 
upon different branches of your craft, and I think 
we have in our possession in the library of our 
University the very earliest work appertaining to 
veterinary hygiene and medicine in Vegetius’ “ De 
Arte Veterinaria,’ written as early as 300 A.D. 
But I am not sure whether you may not go even 
farther back than history in tracing the history of 
your craft and in the realm of mythology find your 
patron and the pioneer of veterinary hygiene in 
Hercules himself, the powerful cleanser of the Augean 
stables. (Laughter and applause.) You remember 
that the stables had remained uncleaned for thirty 
years, and that he turned two rivers into the byres, 
which contained 3,000 head of oxen. That must 
have meant the waste of much valuable manure. 
(Laughter.) I look then upon Hercules as your 


patron and the inventor of veterinary hygiene. | 


(Applause.) I shall not longer detain you from the 


work that lies before you in this place. 


University to wish you the greatest success in the 
important discussions and deliberations that await 
you. (Applause.) 
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The Prestpent (Mr. Dawes) said: On behalf of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, I thank you very much indeed, sir, 
for the very kind words you have used in welcoming 
us here to-day. We feel it a very great honour to 
have been welcomed by you and to have received an 
academic welcome. When we think of this great 
University and its distinguished career, for we 
recognise that it is one of the oldest educational 
centres in the world, we feel we have come to a place 
where everyone will welcome us and be glad to see us. 
We know that the graduates of this University are 
extended all over the world. I personally know 
many of the men who have graduated here. They 
occupy high places, they are men of sterling worth, 
and in their various professions usually rise to the 
highest heights. (Applause.) I would ask you to 
look at this beautiful window (the stained glass window 
of the Mitchell Hall behind the platform). It is 
well worth your having a look at, for it represents 
the growth of this University and depicts some of its 
eminent men. I extend to you, sir, a very hearty 
welcome to our proceedings. We shall be very 
delighted to see you at future meetings, and hope you 
will be able to come and take part in some of our dis- 
cussions. I feel certain that the words you have 
uttered to-day will be long remembered by those 
who have had the privilege of being present, and I am 
also quite certain that other members of my profession 
when they see in print what you, Sir George, have 
said, will think that those present had a very great 
privilege in being here to listen to your remarks. 
In conclusion, I would like once again to thank you 
and say how grateful we are to you for the words you 
have used in welcoming us here, and we hope to go 
forward to our work with renewed energy and feeling 
that in the Mitchell Hall and other precincts of your 
University we shall be able to do something to extend 
the usefulness of our profession. (Applause.) 


Principal Sir Georee Apam SmitrH: I thank you 
for the President’s remarks, and all I have now to say 
is that the whole of the University is open to you. 
(Loud applause.) 


(Snapshot by Mr. Bernard Livesey). 
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THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
Following the academic welcome, the business of 
the annual general meeting was proceeded with. 
+’ The President, Mr. H. J. Dawes, occupied the chair, 
and the following ladies and gentlemen signed the 
attendance book ; but it is to be regretted that a con- 
siderable number of those present omitted to do so. 


OF THOSE PRESENT. 
Mr. H. J. Dawes (President) and Mrs. Dawes, West 


Bromwich; Messrs. James Anderson, Tarland; R. 
G. Anderson, Cupar, Fife; W. Anderson, Pitten- 
weem, Fife; Wm. Anderson, Keith; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Aston, Derby ; John Baird, Dumfries ; Mr. and 
Mrs. G. A. Banham, Norwich ; J. R. Barker, Hereford ; 
J. Beattie, Longside ; G. W. Begg, Inverness ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Begg, Hamilton; J. Bishop, Perth; 
Norman Bisset, Cardiff; Mr. and Mrs. Steele Bodger, 
Tamworth; Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, Edinburgh ; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Brooke, Handsworth ; D. Brown, 
Kilwinning ; John Brown, Invergordon ; John Brown, 
Perth ; William Brown, Aberdeen; E. J. Burndred, 
Blackburn ; Professor J. Basil Buxton, Cambridge ; 
A. EK. Cameron, Alton ; J. Cameron, Berwick-on-T weed; 
Donald Campbell, Rutherglen ; D. Clark, Stonehaven ; 
F. Chambers, Wolverhampton; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Wright Conchie, Kidderminster; R. L. Cornell, 
Cambridge; Professor J. F. Craig, Dublin; David 
Crabb, New Aberdour; Duncan Cumming, Peter- 
culter ; T. Dalling, Beckenham ; D. G. Davies, Swan- 
sea; J. F. Dixon, Prestwick; R. E. Drennan, Aber- 
deen; Archibald Edgar, Whithorn; H. 8. Elphick, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Capt. and Mrs. R. Finch, Preston ; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Forsyth and Miss N. Forsyth, 
Cannock; Adam Fulton, Lochgelly; A. Gofton, 
Edinburgh ; J. L. Gooch, Stamford ; O. V. Gunning, 
Tutbury ; 'T. G. Heatley, Woodbridge ; L. W. Heelis, 
Solihull; J. Henderson, Broughton; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hepburn, Aberdeen ; R. Herbert, Rochdale ; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. G. Hill, Darlington ; 8. E. Hill, East Rudham, 
Norfolk; T. H. Hobson, Leicester; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. P. Hogben and party, Folkestone; T. R. R. 
Hoggan, Vancouver, B.C.; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Holroyd, Blackburn ; G. Howie, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Mr. and Mrs. George Howie, Alford, Aberdeen ; 
P. W. Hudson, Birmingham; Richard Hudson, 
Retford ; Mr. and Mrs. H. Tudor Hughes, Oswestry ; 
T. M. Inglis, Forfar; T. Eaton Jones, Liverpool ; 
Professor D. Kehoe, Dublin; H. C. Irvine Kelly, 
Portadown, Ulster; Mr. and Mrs. A. Kerr, Ellon; 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert King, London; W. W. Lang, 
Brigg; C. O. Langley (Solicitor), Wolverhampton ; 
James Lindsay, Dumfries; P. T. Lindsay, Liverpool ; 
Mrs. G. H. ‘Livesey, London; G. B. Livesey, 
London; Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Locke, Manchester ; 
G. P. Male, Reading; James Martin, Wellington, 
Salop; Neil H. MacAlister, Kirkcudbright; Mr. 
and Mrs. James Macfarlane, Glasgow; W. A. Mac- 
gregor, junior, Ayr; J. H. Mason, Beckenham ; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. McIntosh, London; W. McPher- 
son, Huntly; H. F. McVean, Craigellachie, Banff; 
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Mr. and Mrs. R. Mitchell, Glasgow; T. H. Mitchie, 
Worcester; R. F. Montgomerie, Bangor; James 
Murray, Cullen; Professor Folmer Neilsen, Copen- 
hagen; Alexander Niven, Inverurie; Thomas 
Parker. Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Mr. and Mrs. C. EK. Perry, 
Bristol; EK. R. Pickering, London; E. H. Pratt, 
Northallerton; G. H. Pollock, York; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Elder Pottie, Nairn; L. P. Pugh, Sevenoaks ; 
W. D. Rees, Trealaw; J. R. Rider, Darlington ; 
J. W. Rider, Darlington; Charles Roberts, Tun- 
bridge Wells; W. Robinson, Miss Robinson and 
Miss R. G. Robinson, Barnsley; F. C. Scott, 
Pontefract; Mr. K. and Miss A. Sievwright, 
Tarland; G. R. Simpson, Driffield, EK. Yorks. : 
R. Simpson, Carlisle; 8. H. Slocock, Hounslow : 
Christopher Taylor, Bury St. Edmunds; J. H. 


Thomson, Golspie ; P. R. Turner, Bury St. Edmunds ;. 


W. Rutherford Wallace, Edinburgh; W. Watt, 
London; Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Whitehouse, Glasgow ; 
J. M. Whyte, Tenbury, Worcestershire ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilkinson and party, Lanchester; T. W. Woodhead, 
Bowdon, Cheshire ; Professor and Mrs. H. A. Woodruff, 
Melbourne; Mr. and Mrs. W. Woods, Wigan ; 
S. de M. Woodward, Birmingham; Professor 
and Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge, London; and W. 
Jackson Young, Edinburgh; together with G. H. 
Livesey (General Secretary), London ; and W. Brown 
(Assistant Secretary), London. 

The GeneraL Secretary, Mr. G. H. Livesey, 
read the notice convening the meeting. 

It was agreed to take as read the report of the 
annual meeting of 1923, which had been published 
in the Veterinary Record. 


APOLOGIES FOR ABSENCE. 


The Secretary intimated receipt of the following 
apologies for absence :-- 

Mr. Andrew Barr, Haddington; Lieut.-Col. H. G. 
Bowes, Headingley; Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, 
Manchester (through illness) ; Mr. F. Bullock (Secre- 
tary R.C.V.S.), London ; Mr. J. C. Coleman, Swindon ; 
Major Robin Catmur, Abingdon; Major G. W. Dunkin, 
London; Capt. J. Gregg, Belfast; Major F. T. G. 
Hobday, London (through the death of his father) ; 
Mr. J. 8. Lloyd, Sheffield§ Sir John M’Fadyean, 
London; Messrs. T. A. McLintock, Letterkenny ; 
J. D. Pottie, Greenock (travelling in America) ; and 
F. G. Samson, Mitcham; Major P. J. Simpson, 
Maidenhead ; Trevor F. Spencer, Kettering (through 
illness); Sir Stewart Stockman ; H. Sumper, Liverpool 
(through illness) ; Messrs. H. Taylor, Haywards Heath ; 
L. C. Tipper, Birmingham; and J. Willett, London ; 
Dr. W. L. Williams, Cornell University; and 
Professor P. Vallée, France. 

Upon a letter of apology being read from Professor 
Vallée, the Secretary said he had no doubt they would 
send him a letter of sympathy as a result of that 
meeting. 

Agreed. 

The CHatrMAN said the Congress offered a hearty 
welcome to the foreign and colonial delegates. They 
were few in number, but very select. (Applause.) 
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He had very pleasant recollections of attending 
congresses and delegations on the Continent. He 
always rejoiced to think of the way the English 
delegates were received. That Congress sought to 
extend to those from the continent and overseas 
the same expression of goodwill. (Applause.) He 
hoped they would take part in the discussions. 
(Applause.) 

At this stage the Chairman invited the foreign 
and colonial delegates to come on the platform, 
together with the President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

These gentlemen did so amidst cordial cheers. 

The CHatRMAN said that the annual report appeared 
in the Congress book and he presumed they would 
take it as read. 

Agreed. 

The CHatrRMAN then moved that the annual report 
be received and adopted. 

Mr. G. Howrr, senior, Alford, seconded. 

The Cuatrman, in declaring the report open for 
discussion, said the report was one of the very best 
they had ever had. (Applause.) It was very well 
put together; it gave very shortly and clearly an 
account of the year’s work, and it reflected the greatest 
credit on the Secretary for the way it had been 
compiled. It had already been discussed by the 
Council of the Association. He would be glad to 
hear if any member had any comment to make. 

Mr. J. Cameron, Berwick-on-Tweed, said the 
manner in which the report was now presented was 
a very great improvement, and it could be usefully 
referred to all the year round. He urged that the 
veterinary profession, which knew all about tuber- 
culosis in milk, should be more widely consulted 
about the prevention of the spread of the disease 
through this medium. He hoped their National 
would produce a Milk and Dairies Bill for the United 
Kingdom. Dairymen and all who kept even single 
cows would back them up if up-to-date management 
were instituted. He suggested that an outline of a 
new legislation on this subject should be sent down 
to all provincial branches, at as early a date as possible, 
for their opinion. They could then trust their 
Council with such information before them as would 
be got by this means to prepare a general Bill for 
presentation to Parliament. 

Mr. C. O. Laneiey, the Association’s Solicitor, 
made explanation as to position regarding the 
alteration of their registration. He said the whole 
question of the alteration of their Articles of Associa- 
tion really arose primarily from the desire of the 
Association to drop the word “ Limited,” which was 
now entirely inappropriate for an Association which, 
in the words of the Act, did not exist for the purpose 
of profit. They could not get the consent of the 
Board of Trade to drop the use of the word ‘“‘ Limited ” 
without going through the process of winding up the 
present Association and reconstructing it in the form 
of a new company or association. That being so, 


it wasjthought wise to take the opportunity of bring- 
ing up to date and making more 


modern their 
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Articles of Association. The mode of alteration and 
incorporation anew was discussed at a meeting of 
Council on Monday. It was thought by some that 
incorporation by Royal Charter must be the more 
beneficial and desirable method of alteration. Others 
held that the Association should simply be registered 
by incorporation. It was a very divided question 
which of the two was the better method. His own 
view was that incorporation by Royal Charter was not 
worth while in their case on account of the expense, 
which would run from £350 to £400. He had con- 
sulted on the subject with his two partners. They 
were of opinion that from the point of view of the 
prestige, which would include the advertisement 
it would give their Association, it might be worth 
their while to go to the expense of a Royal Charter. 
Personally he would rather keep the £400 in his pocket 
than spend it in what might be a somewhat nebulous 
advantage. (Applause.) Assuming that they were 
proceeding to incorporate under the Companies Acts, 
the power was given, if so desired, to readjust or 
create any recognised scale of fees. He did not say 
that the time was ripe for that at present, but it 
was a most important point of view that every pro- 
fessional man should take into consideration. Speak- 
ing as a professional man to other professional men, 
he said everyone should take care to safeguard himself 
so that they might be able to attract to their pro- 
fession the type of man they wanted, who would 
uphold its dignity, honour, and efficiency. And 
nobody would go to the expense of training in and 
qualifying for a profession unless he was assured of 
a proper remuneration when he set up in practice. 
The Articles of Association had been given very 
careful consideration, and had been drawn up in more 
concise and suitable form as well as having been 
brought more up to date, bearing in mind present 
and future needs. 

The CuatRMAN drew attention to the part of the 
report which referred to the work of the Editorial 
Committee. This committee, of enthusiastic men 
interested in their profession, met every week, and 
had been unsparing in their efforts to provide a good 
and acceptable journal at the least possible expense 
to the Association. Had the meeting any remarks 
to make about the Editorial Committee in connection 
with the Veterinary Record? he asked. 

No questions were put, and the Chairman remarked : 
You all seem quite satisfied, as 1 thought you would 
be, but Mr. Livesey wished you to have the oppor- 
tunity, and he is ready to answer any comments or 
criticisms. 

The report was then received and adopted. 

Mr. J. W. McInrosn, Southwark, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, moved the reception and adoption 
of the Balance Sheet. In doing so he said : I desire in 
as few words as possible to place before you the 
essential features of the financial affairs of the 
Association, dealing first with the expenditure side 
of the balance sheet. 

Our liabilities are small; the Company has no 
shares and pays no dividends. Our creditors were 
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represented by one bill only- Messrs. Hudson’s for | 


printing- and this would have been paid if it could 
have been received in time before the closing of the 


books for the year. It will be seen by glancing at | 


the other side of the page that we had assets to the 
extent of £1,910, with which we could pay this one 
creditor. 

All other accounts on the liability side of the balance 
sheet are debts to ourselves. Thus subscriptions 


It is only right to say now that the work of the 
Association is being done very economically. It 
amounts to quite double what it was at the beginning 
of 1923. We now have machines which greatly 
reduce the time expended in the office: as, for 
instance, one which does in 24 hours work which 


_ occupied one clerk almost the whole of four days. 


paid in advance come as an asset in the 1924 accounts. | 


Donations are reserved, pending being used to pay for 
furnishing the new office. Reserve for outstanding 
subscriptions is a sum held back so that we may not 
set a false value on the subscriptions owing to us. 
If we make any loss, this £50 has been put on one side 
to meet it. 

Depreciation reserve is £50 set aside to meet any 
possible loss if we were called upon to suddenly realise 
all our assets, and our furniture, lease, fixtures, and 
equipment did not bring as much money when we sold 
them as and when we acquired. In future we shall 
set aside 124 per cent. of their value to this account. 

The Reserve Account is the measure of our 
prosperity. Last year the account stood at £788, 
but of this sum £500 was accounted for as “ goodwill” 
indefinite thing—-a so-called book-asset”’ of 
varying value and very difficult to realise. On 
sound business principles it was decided to write this 
item off, and attach no value to it for the purposes of 
the Association. After writing off this £500 we have 
still made a profit of £996, and our general reserve 
stood at December 31st, 1923, at £1,284 18s. 5d. It 
will be noticed that goodwill no longer appears as an 
asset on the other page. 

The assets call for no special mention, except to 
say that they are all good; due allowance has been 
made (as already stated) against any possible loss. 

The financial position of the Association is 
thoroughly sound. 

Briefly to forecast the position for 1924; the 
accounts for 1924, made up to August 31st last, show 
an equally satisfactory position, and it is anticipated 
that we shall be able to show a comfortable balance. 
The most necessary condition for greater success is 
an increased membership, and it should be our aim to 
get at least 500 more members. This would give an 
increased income and allow us to carry out our work 
much more economically at a proportionately increased 
profit. Our cash in hand at present is £2,465, but 
of this £1,000 is temporarily invested in 5 per cent. 
War Loan for the purpose of getting a higher rate of 
interest. We shall have about £1,000 net expenses 
to meet before the end of the year. 

Last year there was a large number of subscriptions 
outstanding, but as a result of great efforts to collect 
them the income from this source stood at a higher 
figure than that was apparently justified by the 
number of members. This year subscriptions have 
come in well. The figures for this year should not 
be much less than last, partly owing to energy in 
coliection and partly owing to our increased member- 


ship. 


The staff consists of the General Secretary, his assis- 
tant, Mr. Brown, and a clerk, Laurence Fredericks, 
and their time is wholly occupied. 

Professor G. H. Woo.priper, seconding, said 
they might wish a little information with regard to 
the details of the income for the past year. The 
income from subscriptions was £2,991, as against, 
in the former year, £2,170. The advertising revenue 
from the Record was also a very considerable amount, 


being £927 last year. That, however, was less than . 


it ought to be, and they were hoping that in the 
present year and in succeeding years it might be 
substantially increased. If that were achieved, 
they might be able to give them more in the Record 
than had been possible up till now. The chief expenses 
during the year were naturally associated with the 
production and distribution of the Record. These 
expenses amounted to nearly £2,400, so that, although 
there had been a larger income, there had been also 
some substantial outgoings. The office expenses, 
including general working expenses, officials’ salaries 
and such like, amounted to between £500 and £600. 
That again was a considerable item. The sum of 
£118 was involved in expenses at the annual 
Congress last year. Stationery was £89 18s. 11d. He 
mentioned those items to show that there were quite 
substantial amounts that depleted the income when 
they struck a balance at the end of the year. But 
in spite of that there was a credit balance of £996. 
The position in the current year was also very sub- 
stantial. There was £1,212 cash in the bank, £103 
of petty cash, £150 on deposit, £1,000 in War 
Loan, and £500 in Southern Railway Stock. They 
had in all £2,967 11s. 3d. at the present date, against 
which there were a few bills amounting to £379 
mainly in connection with the Record. The position 
was quite satisfactory financially. The £2,967 of 
money in hand would be seduced very materially, 
however, when the next four months’ expenses of 
the Record were paid, but he expected that at the 
end of the year they would have made the same 
advantageous balance as in the previous year. When 
it was remembered that a few years-ago he was 
unable to pay the accounts for the last three months 
of the year until he received the subscriptions on the 
following January, it would be agreed that the 
financial position had very greatly improved and was 
a source of congratulation to the Association itself. 

The Balance Sheet was declared carried unani- 
mously, 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers was then proceeded with. 
The CHatRMAN said the Council had made the 
unanimous recommendation that Mr. A. Gofton, 
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Chief Veterinary Inspector, Edinburgh, be elected 
President for the ensuing year. He had known Mr. 
Gofton ever since he qualified, and had watched his 
career, which had been a most distinguished one. 
Mr. Gofton came to Birmingham soon after qualifying, 
assisted Mr. John Malcolm, and left a very brilliant 
record behind him when he went to be a teacher at the 
Edinburgh school. He now occupied the high 
position of veterinary inspector of the city of Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Dawes said he knew of no man more 
worthy of occupying the Presidential chair than Mr. 
Gofton, who had been prominently associated with 
Dr. Bradley in the reorganisation of the National. 
In bringing it up to its present standard, Mr. Gofton 
had done yeoman work and well deserved the highest 
office they could confer upon him. He moved that 
Mr. Gofton be elected President for the ensuing year. 
(Applause.) 

Principal O. CHARNocK BrapiEy, Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, seconded, and said it 
was a privilege to do so for the simple reason that he 
was best qualified to know how much Mr. Gofton 
had done for the Association. They were not 
altogether only honouring Mr. Gofton in electing him 
President ; they were in part paying a debt for what 
he had done towards the reorganisation of the Associa- 
tion. At the same time one realised that, apart 
altogether from what he had done for the Association, 
Mr. Gofton would be a most fitting President, because 
of what he had done, because of the position he held, 
and because of the prestige he would give the Associa- 
tion. (Applause.) For these reasons he esteemed it 
a pleasure to second the resolution. 

The election was agreed to with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Gorton, replying, said he felt he had a very 
great deal to live up to during the next year, and while 
he would do his best to maintain the high traditions 
of the office of President, he realised that a very 
great deal would be expected of him. It was to 
himself a matter of very great gratification to have 
seen the amount of progress which the Association 
had made since the first efforts began in the way of 
reorganisation. Dr. Bradley had kindly referred to 
what he (Mr. Gofton) had done in that connection. 
It would be only fair to recognise to the fullest possible 
extent the very close co-operation that existed be- 
tween Dr. Bradley and himself, and the very important 
part that Dr. Bradley played in initiating the process 
of reconstruction and in carrying it through. It 
was proposed next year to hold the annual meeting 
of the Association in the Southern part of England. 
The President, whoever it might be who was called 
upon to hold that post, had a very heavy task 
to fulfil, which made very considerable demands 
on his time and energies; but if he were to 
fill the post successfully and satisfactorily, he 
must receive the fullest assistance and support of 
every member. He asked not only that everyone 
present would attend their Congress next year, but 
that they should each do his best to bring one other 
along, and so give the support he and the Association 
desired to have. He thanked them for the cordial 


and kindly way they had elected him to the chair. 
(Applause). 

The CHAIRMAN moved, and Mr. W. JACKSON 
Young, Divisional Inspector, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Edinburgh, seconded, the appointment as vice-presi- 
dents of the following four gentlemen recommended 
by the Council :—Mr. George Howie, senior, Alford, 
for Scotland ; Principal J. F. Craig, of the Veterinary 
College of Ireland, Dublin, for Ireland; Mr. J. 
McKinna, Huddersfield, for the North of England ; 
and Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Southwark, for the South of 
England. 

This was agreed to amidst applause. 

The CuarrMaN proposed the re-election of Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge as treasurer of the Association. 
Professor Wooldridge had been in office for fifteen 
years, and they would be delighted to see him occupy- 
ing that office again, so well had he carried through 
his duties and guided them over a difficult time. 

Mr. J. L. Cormack, Coventry, seconded. 

Agreed. 

Professor WooLpRIDGE, returning thanks for his 
election, said he would let them into a little secret 
that they had probably sometimes suspected—- 
that the Association had been in very low water 
before its reorganisation. In the days when 
he had very little money to handle and deal 
with the duties were much more onerous and 
exacting. Now that they were in a sound financial 
position it was a pleasure to be treasurer and a much 
easier task. 

The CHaiRMAN moved that Mr. G. H. Livesey, the 
secretary, be re-appointed. He knew of no member of 
their profession, he said, who was more fitted and more 
able to take that office. He had seen the work 
done in the office by Mr. Livesey, he had seen the 
magnificent way in which the books were kept, and the 
enormous amount of correspondence that was entailed 
now-a-days, and to all of which Mr. Livesey had to 
attend. Everything was done with a rhythm and order 
which was surprising. He asked any member who 
had the opportunity to call at 10 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, and have a look at the books, and he thought 
they would be agreeably surprised, and would learn 
in a short space of time much about the affairs of the 
Association and how well they were conducted. 
Mr. Livesey worked seven days many a week, doing 
the work of General Secretary. By re-electing him 
they would secure that the Association would go on 
advancing, for from the great interest Mr. Livesey held 
in the Association, it could not do other than progress. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. H. 8. Newcastle-on-Tyne, seconded ; 
and the motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Livesey thanked the members of the Associa- 
tion very much for the kind way they had received 
the appreciative words of the President. He hoped 
that the coming year would bring an equal amount 
of prosperity to that which they had enjoyed in the 
past year. Last year had put them in the 
position of having a good balance, and_ this 
year ought to see them do as well. 


He thought 
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that what perhaps struck one more than _ the 
improvement in their finances was that they 
were steadily increasing in numbers. They had a 
net increase this year of 200 members. They had 
lost by resignation only nine, and these were nearly all 
gentlemen who were retiring from practice. He 
regretted to say that they had lost ten by death. 
They must not be content with their increase of 200 
members. They should aim at getting in another 
500, and should not be satisfied until they had attained 
that object. They had now 1,520 members, but he 
thought there were some 2,200 practitioners in the 
country. Their Association held a majority of 
the practising profession, but surely many others 
of the profession might very well become mem- 
bers, and he thought they would do so if they 
knew a little more about the work of the Association. 
It was, however, most difficult to arouse interest in 
those with whom they could not get into contact ; 
it was difficult for those practitioners to understand 
what was being done on their behalf. He asked 
everyone present and belonging to the Association 
to do his best to bring in at least one new member 
during the year. With increased numbers and 
increased income they would have a larger journal 
with a larger circulation; and with increased funds 
there was no reason why they should not have greatly 
increased prosperity. (Applause.) 

The auditors, Messrs. Fairbairn, Wingfield, and 
Wykes, were re-elected. 

The CHaiRMAN moved the re-appointment of Mr. 
C. O. Langley, of Messrs. Fowler, Langley, and 
Wright, as solicitor to the Association. They knew 
something of the valuable services Mr. Langley had 
given in the past and of the great work he was going to 
carry through for them in the incorporation of the 
Association. He had also offered to write a series of 
articles for the Record on veterinary jurisprudence, 
which he was sure they would find very useful indeed. 

Mr. J. McKinna, Huddersfield, seconded. 

Agreed. 

The SEcrETARY intimated that the recommendation 
of the Council was for the annual general meeting 
and congress to be held in 1925 at Cambridge. 

Professor J. B. Buxton, Cambridge, moved that 
Cambridge be the place of meeting next year. It 
had been their hope, he said, that in the near future 
the National would hold a meeting at Cambridge, 


and circumstances had arisen which made it possible 


to hold the Congress there earlier than was anticipated. 
In a year’s time they, at Cambridge, hoped to have 
their new buildings completed and sufficient suitable 
accommodation available. He hoped they would 
have a representative and successful gathering at 
Cambridge. 
Mr. F. L. Goocn, Stamford, seconded, and the 
motion was agreed to. 
Mr. Dawes then gave his Presidential Address. 
[This address receives publication at the commence- 
ment of this issue.—Ep. 
Major J. Anson, Sheffield, proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Dawes for his sterling address. He 


did not think they always appreciated the vast amount 
of labour entailed in preparing such a_ speech. 
Indeed, they did not all fully realise the labours of the 
President of an Association such as theirs from his 
taking office to his leaving office. The address they 
had heard was a common-sense, sound, sterling 
address. It touched points with which they as 
an Association were closely associated, and he was 
sure they would all heartily agree with him in the 
proposition, and that they accord Mr. Dawes a hearty 
vote of thanks for it. (Applause.) 

Mr. 8S. H. Stocock, Hounslow, seconded, and the 
vote of thanks was cordially given. 


MATTERS REFERRED FROM THE COUNCIL. 


The next item on the agenda—brought up after an 
interval—was the consideration of matters referred 
from the Council. 

The Secretary said the first resolution was: “ It 
was agreed to recommend to the general meeting 
that the Ministry of Agriculture be approached to 
re-introduce the Tuberculosis Order of 1914, or a 
similar measure, at the earliest possible date.” 

The CHAIRMAN said they had received six resolu- 
tions dealing with that subject, urging the Association 
to take steps with a view to securing the eradication 
of tuberculosis in dairy cattle. 

Mr. R. G. ANDERSON, Cupar, asked if there was any 
real marked difference between the Order as it was 
proposed to be re-introduced and the one that existed 
before. At a meeting of the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture, he said, a resolution similar to the one 
submitted that day was proposed and was very likely 
to be carried unanimously, but a prominent gentleman, 
Mr. MacNeilage, Editor of The Scottish Farmer, so 
persuaded the meeting against the resolution that it 
was turned down. ‘The reason advanced was that 
they were unwittingly allowing a resolution to be passed 
on a subject of which they really knew nothing. 
The implication was that the new Order would be so 
different from the old that they might be letting 
themselves in for something very different from the 
old, and that they might regret it. He would like to 
know the position regarding the two Orders. 

Mr. Gorton said he thought he could safely assure 
Mr. Anderson that Mr. MacNeilage was romancing. 
When he made that statement he had been speaking 
without knowledge. It had never been suggested 
that any Order should be introduced other than the 
Order of 1914 or one similar in effect. The same 
bogey was raised at a meeting which he (Mr. Gofton) 
had attended in Glasgow, and it was there suggested 
that it was proposed to give powers under an Order to 
cause the destruction and slaughter of every cow that 
was tubercular or was found reacting to the tuber- 
culin test. No sane person would propose any such 
thing at present. All that was asked would be the 
re-introduction of an Order similar in effect to the 
1914 Order. 

On the motion of Mr. G. P. Matz, Reading, seconded 
by Mr. F. L. Goocu, Stamford, the resolution was 
adopted. 
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The Secretary read the following terms of a letter 
from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries : 

“T am directed to refer to your letter of the 19th 
instant, forwarding a copy of a resolution passed by 
the Council of your Association on the subject of 
foot-and-mouth disease, and in reply I am to say that 
the Ministry is glad to see this resolution, which has, 
the Ministry understands, been circulated to local 
authorities. The Ministry has requested local 
authorities throughout the country to arrange for the 
veterinary inspection of markets, if not permanently, 
at least whenever outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease are prevalent in the country.” 

The Veterinary Inspectors’ Section was of opinion 
that the inspection of the markets should be made 
permanent and should not be dependent entirely 
upon outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. J. Cameron, Berwick-on-Tweed, favoured not 
only such inspection being made permanent, but also 
that the Ministry and Board of Agriculture should 
send down inspectors who would consult with local 
authorities in every place where there was a market 
and make certain that they had made adequate 
arrangements for supervising the markets, so that 
if there was the slightest suspicion of disease they 
would have all their plans ready to put into execution 
at once. He also recommended the use of a plunge 
bath for animals that might have any suspicion of 
having been rendered subject to infection. 

Mr. J. W. McInrosu, Southwark, moved that the 
Secretary of the Association write to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, informing them that at the annual 
general meeting of the Association it was reported 
that a large number of County and Borough Councils 
supported the resolution of the Association, which 
had already been forwarded them on the subject, and 
to again urge upon them the necessity for arranging 
for the permanent inspection of markets at all times, 
and not only when outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease are prevalent in the country. 

Mr. W. Jackson Youne, Edinburgh, seconded. 
He said there were other things to look for in markets 
besides contagious diseases of animals; there were 
inspections necessary under the Public Health Acts. 
The resolution should go forward also to the Ministry 
of Health in England and Scottish Board of Health 
in Scotland, and the relative department, which dealt 
with public health in Ireland. 

‘he motion was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

The Secretary read this resolution sent from the 
Council: “ This meeting approves of the principle 
of the payment of a salary to the General Secretary 
of the Association. The consideration of the amount 


and method of payment is hereby remitted to the 
Finance Committee, with executive powers.” 

Mr. J. W. McInTosH said the Council, at its meeting 
on Monday afternoon, had the question before them. 
It was considered, in view of the very sound financial 
position of the Association at present, that the time 
had come when they should have a paid secretary- 
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editor. Mr. Livesey had given up his services and 
energy to those duties for the past two years gratuit- 
ously. Professor Buxton prior to that had devoted 
his time and energies to the work. Few members 
realised perhaps the great difficulties experienced 
by those who felt it their duty to take an active part 
in pushing forward the reorganisation of the National. 
During the last two years Mr. Livesey had sacrificed 
almost his whole time and ability to the interests 
of the Association without reward, and although their 
secretary was prepared to carry on in the same way 
and under similar conditions, he did not think they 
should ask Mr. Livesey to do so. (Applause.) He 
might also point out that by paying their secretary 
they would have him more under control. (Laughter.) 
If they approved of the principle, he suggested they 
should remit it to the Finance Committee for the 
purpose of considering what salary they could afford 
to pay and leave them with powers to carry out 
details. (Applause.) 

The CuHarrman seconded. He knew the great 
amount of work Mr. Livesey did. He did his very 
best and his very best was very good indeed. 
(Applause.) 

The motion was carried unanimously, Mr. Wm. 
Woops, Wigan, remarking that it was quite under- 
stood that the Finance Committee would have full 
powers in the matter. 

Mr. Livesry thanked them for passing that resolu- 
tion. He assured them he had no desire to do the 
work of the Association or act in their interests for 
any possible profit to himself. He was quite ready to 
continue in exactly the same capacity as he had done 
hitherto, and he did not ask in any way for remunera- 
tion. It wasa pleasure to do the work, and his reward 
was the pleasure these meetings afforded to members 
and the satisfaction that he could do some good on their 
behalf. If they were pleased, that was his reward. 

The SecreTary said they had to decide whether 
the Association should be registered by incorporation 
or incorporated by Royal Charter. 

The CHAIRMAN said they had heard what Mr. 
Langley said. He proposed that they should register 
by incorporation, and so do away with expense. 

Mr. F. L. Goocu seconded, and it was resolved : 
“That the Articles of Association Committee, 
in consultation with the Association's solicitor, 
should take the necessary steps to wind up the present 
company, and to secure the registration of the Associa- 
tion by incorporation.” 


Tue TITLE oF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The CHAIRMAN said it had been suggested at one 
time that the title of their Association should be 
altered to “The British Veterinary Association,” 
but some people had turned their coats, and had now 
decided it was not right to drop Ireland from the 
title. From what he personally had heard from the 
Irish members, it would make them angry, and might 
alienate many from membership of the Association. 
It was decided that the title should be as formerly, 
with the exception of the word “ Limited.” 
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Professor H. A. Wooprurr, Melbourne, Australia, 
said the matter had received a good deal of considera- 
tion, but Ireland was not the only place outside 
Great Britain that deserved to be considered. He 
knew that the Dominions outside Great Britain were 
not at present eligible to have their students become 
members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
He was glad to be able to tell the Association that they 
had formed in Australia and New Zealand a strong 


Veterinary Association, and might have an association | 


covering the whole of Australasia. It had been the 
hope and dream of some of them that the time would 
come when the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
would recognise its responsibility to the whole of the 
Empire, and as Westminster was the mother of Parlia- 
ments, so the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
through its Council, be the mother of subsidiary bodies 
in the various parts of the Empire, and then the 
National Association might be an'Imperial Association. 
They in the colonies were not ashamed of the word 
British. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. F. Aston, Derby, suggested ‘that the 
name be changed to the British Veterinary Association, 
He did not think that Ireland would mind the change, 
for it was only once in the year when the conference 
was on that Irish members were directly associated 
with Great Britain. By such a change they would 
be falling into line with the British Medical Associa- 
tion, and British Veterinary Association would be a 
much easier, shorter, handier name, and would carry 
more weight. 

Professor J. B. Buxton, Cambridge, opposed the 
alteration of the title. Those of them who had the 
privilege and the pain of trying to run the Association 
a few years ago realised full well the value of the 
word National, and he most sincerely trusted that no 
serious attempt would be made to alter the title 
otherwise than by deleting the word “ Limited.” 

Dr. O. CHarnock Brap ey, Edinburgh, said that 
originally he had been of opinion that to follow as 
far as might be not only the constitution but the 
example of the British Medical Association would be 
good, and he thought the National might become the 
British Veterinary Association. He now recanted, 
however, and he was one of the complete “* turncoats” 
alluded to by the Chairman. (Laughter). He 
thought that for several reasons it would be a capital 
error to alter the title. He did not disagree with 
Professor Woodruff's viewpoint in any respect. 
But was it a fact that at the present moment it was 
necessary to widen the title in an Imperial sense ? 
Was Australia seeking affiliation with the National 
Association ¢ Was South Africa ? Were there other 
Dependencies in like manner seeking affiliation ? 
If they were to do so, there was no reason why the title 
should not be changed to Imperial. In the meantime 
he would say “ be cautious.” They would be well 
advised on many grounds—and not least on sentimen- 
tal grounds—to retain the old title National. He 
would suggest that the sentimental side be allowed to 
have its full weight, because sentiment was some- 
times more valuable than diplomacy. 
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Mr. H. Beae, Hamilton, said the point had not been 
sufficiently emphasised about the Irishmen’s attitude. 
One speaker said that the Irishman would care nothing 
at all if Ireland was omitted from the title, because 
they would come into contact with other members 
of the Association for only one week in the year. He 
was afraid that gentleman did not know the position. 
They could by no means afford to lose the support of 
the very loyal friends they had in Ireland. If they 
made a clean sweep of the title by reducing it to read, 
“The British Veterinary Association,’ they would 
cease to maintain many friendships that they prized 
most highly. 

The CHarrMaN said that at first he was greatly in 
favour of the alteration of the title to a more abbrevi- 
ated form, but having heard Irish members voice their 
views on the matter—views which they held most 
strongly—he thought it would be best at present to 
leave the title as it was with the exception of the word 
** Limited.” 

Mr. J. McKinna, Huddersfield, seconded, and it 
was agreed “‘ That the Articles of Association Com- 
mittee take the requisite measures to effect the 
alteration of the title of the Association involved in 
the deletion of the word ‘ Limited.’ ” 

Mr. A. Gorton read an extract (given below) from 
a communication which he had received from Captain 
Hamilton Kirk, of London, relative to the resolution 
of which he had been the initiator, passed by the 
Central Division on the subject of the desirability ‘of 
the formation of Publicity Committee by the N.V.M.A, 
Other papers sent by Captain Kirk, said Mr. Gofton, 
dealt with proposals in regard to the manner in 
which such a committee, if formed, might carry out 
ts work. 

The extract read :— 

“TI feel that it is my duty to write and support 
this resolution, even though I cannot do so orally. 
No regular reader of the Record could fail to observe 
a generalised appreciation of the fact that the public 
are altogether ignorant of the work, the achievements, 
and the possibilities of the veterinary profession. 
We have not yet attained, in the lay mind, that status 
among the sciences for which we hope, and which, 
I think, we deserve. We are’cither neglected by the 
public and its press, or if noticed, come in for igno- 
minious abuse.” 

That, concluded Mr. Gofton, is really the substance 
of the case which Mr. Kirk puts forward. I do not 
think, therefore, that it is necessary for me to read the 
rest. 

The Secretary: I think you will do well to take 
this question of the formaticn of a Publicity Com- 
mittee in conjunction with the next item on the agenda, 
the institution of Standing Committees, and I suggest 
to you that in appointing the Standing Committees 
you include amongst them an Organisation Com- 
mittee such as exists in the constitution of the British 
Medical Association, and let one of the duties of the 
Organising Committee be the consideration of the 
question of publicity. We could ask the Organising 
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through its Branches. It is impossible for that to be 
done entirely by one man. 


Mr. G. P. Mate: I should like to suggest that a 
Publicity Committee be formed. We are a very 
modest profession, but no profession should be without 
a Publicity Committee to influence the body of public 
opinion in its favour. We, of all people, cannot 
afford to do without this, and we have done without 
it toolong. Many years ago I proposed to the Council 
of the R.C.V.S. that they should form a Publicity 
Committee, but the suggestion was not approved, and 
now I feel that this body, the ‘‘ National,” is essentially 
the body to deal with the matter. (Applause.) 
You will all remember the scurrilous attacks that were 
made on the profession by the misinformed and 
ignorant Press, on the occasion of the foot-and-mouth 
disease outbreak. That extraordinary ignorance 
was very largely our own fault, because, instead of 
instructing the Press, we absolutely ignored it, with the 
consequence that the other side got the whole of the 
influence of the Press behind them and we were left 
in the lurch, much to the detriment of our profession. 
I hope that will never occur again. (Hear, hear.) 
If we have a Publicity Committee, we can watch these 
things and take steps in the right direction. 


Dr. BrapLeY: Might I ask Mr. Male if he would 
assent to changing the title of this proposed Com- 
mittee to Organisation Committee ? 


Mr. Mate: I do not care what the Committee is 
called so long as it organises the work of securing 
publicity for the truth of matters affecting the welfare 
of the profession. 


The meeting approved the suggestion that the 
Council be directed to elect an Organisation Com- 
mittee amongst the Standing Committees of the 
Association at the Council Meeting in January. 


Mr. H. 8. Expnicx, Newcastle-on-Tyne, brought 
forward a circular which he had received from the 
headquarters of the Northern Command, York, 
relating to remuneration proposed to be paid to 
veterinary officers in respect of horse purchasing duty 
in the event of mobilisation, the amount offered being 
£2 per day with certain allowances. 

Mr. Evruick expressed the opinion that this rated 
of pay was utterly inadequate, and moved that the 
National approach the War Office with the recom- 
mendation that the remuneration be £3 10s. per day. 

Mr. G. P. Mane, Reading, seconded. £2 a day, he 
said, was not nearly sufficient to pay any veterinary 
practitioner who had to leave his own business for 
a whole day and perhaps go a long way to perform 
duties on behalf of the War Office. The National 
could help them all by taking the matter up. 

Mr. Elphick’s motion was approved. 

It was agreed to call the Biological Committee 
together at an early date to consider what further 
action should be taken with regard to the control of 
the sale of tuberculin. 

At this stage the meeting was adjourned to the 
following Thursday afternoon. 


The Veterinary Record. 
4th October, 1924. 


THE ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING. 


The news of the wonderful success of our Congress 
at Aberdeen is rapidly spreading far and wide. Those 
who were lucky enough to be there have been telling 
those who were not able to go how well all the arrange- 
ments were made, and each is telling of this or that 
event which most appealed to him. We commence 
to-day the official report of the whole proceedings, 
and of these the most important is the Annual General 
Meeting, a meeting at which every member has the 
right to speak and to vote, and the business of which 
should be of paramount interest, not only to indi- 
viduals, but to every Branch and Division. Lest 
the many other attractions should overshadow this 
one event to such an extent that its importance may 
be overlooked, we shall endeavour to draw attention 
in this and subsequent articles to the principal points 
in the business transacted. 

First and foremost, in both interest and importance, 
is the election of our officers for 1924-5, and we seize 
upon the opportunity of offering to Mr. Arthur 
Gofton, our new President, our very sincere con- 
gratulations on his unanimous election and promising 
him the warmest support of all our members in the 
work that lies before him. Mr. Gofton has attained 
his position by solid worth and hard work, for though, 
owing to his retiring disposition, he has always 
refrained from pushing himself forward, it has been 
impossible for him to hide away his merits, and there 
is no single member of our profession at the present 
moment more fitted to occupy the presidency nor 
one more worthy of the honour. 

The four new Vice-Presidents are also to be con- 
gratulated on the honour conferred upon them. 
To Mr. George Howie the honour comes appropriately 
as some recognition for the work he has done as 
Chairman of the 1924 Provisional Committee, and 
also in recognition of the esteem in which he is held 
throughout Scotland; to Mr. McIntosh in acknow- 
ledgment of his untiring work for his profession, and 
especially to the Association as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and further as a mark of the 
admiration we all have for his sterling qualities ; 
to Mr. McKinna as one of our most popular and most 
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respected members in the North of England, whose 
enthusiasm and large-heartedness are only limited 
by doctors’ orders, for Mr. McKinna unfortunately 
does not enjoy very robust health; to Professor 
Craig as the one man who above others seems able 
to represent all our Irish members, and who best 
can convey to them our sincere wishes for unity in 
the profession. Professor Craig is one whom we are 
sure all Irishmen, with us in this island, will delight 
to honour. 


The only other new appointment is that of Mr. 
Cyril Langley, who now becomes the official Solicitor 
to the Association. In this appointment we think 
the Association is to be congratulated, for Mr. Langley 
already has shown a remarkable knowledge of the 
veterinary profession and its needs, and we feel 
confident that our future is safe under his wise guid- 
ance. He made many friends at Aberdeen, and we 
hope to see him at future Congresses. 


The Annual Report was not discussed at any length, 
most of the more important items in it having been 
dealt with previously by the Council, but general 
approval was shown on all sides at the progress and 
activity of the Association. The Editorial Committee 
and the office staff will feel encouraged in their work, 
and it is gratifying to note that their labours and the 
way the Record is produced meet with the confidence 
and approval of the members. 


The advice of the Solicitor (Mr. C. 0. Langley) 
as to incorporation has been taken, and the Association 
will now proceed to divest itself of the term “ Limited ” 
at the earliest possible moment, and will become 
incorporated under the title of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
being guided in this action largely by sentiment and 
not by convenience. Most of the speakers at the 
meeting very effectually showed their sentiment— 
and a very warm sentiment it is—-for our brother 
members in Ireland, and the meeting expressed in no 
uncertain fashion its ardent desire that the old bonds 
which have bound us together as a profession for so 
many years, and the friendships that have existed 
so warmly through generations shall not be broken 
and dissolved through any action on our part, but 
rather that they shall be strengthened in every 
possible way. We wish more of our Irish members 
could have been present to hear the speeches—for 
print is so much colder than words. It does people 
good, nations as well as individuals, to hear the voice 
and feel the hand of friendship. 


We must defer comment on the subsequent pro- 
ceedings to a future date, as they cannot all be dealt 
with in the space of one article. 
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THE CIVIC LUNCHEON. 


Upon the invitation of the Lord Provost and 
Corporation of Aberdeen, the delegates were enter- 


"tained to a luncheon in the Town and County Hall, 


Aberdeen, following the inaugural and annual general 
meetings. 

The CuatrMAN, having given the toast of the King, 
which was loyally pledged, then proposed the main 
toast of the afternoon—‘‘ The National Veterinary 
Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The Lorp Provost bade the Association hearty 
welcome to Aberdeen, and in expressing appreciation 
of its aims and objects, said these were comparable 
to those of that much larger body—the British 
Medical Association-—larger simply because of the 
greater size of the medical profession. They must 
remember that there were fewer than 3,500 graduates 
of British veterinary colleges, and the difficulties of 
such a comparatively small body making itself felt 
in the community would be duly appreciated. The 
National Veterinary Association, small though its 
numbers were, had done great work in uniting the 
profession and organising its efforts. (Applause.) 
The Corporation of Aberdeen appreciated very highly 
the visit of such a distinguished body. They recog- 
nised in it a body of great importance, not only to 
the different parts of the country to which they 
belonged, but to the nation as a whole. (Applause.) 

The history of the development of veterinary 
education could be traced back to the dawn of learning. 
Throughout the ages it had been closely connected 
with—in fact, in it was a branch of—-medicine in 
the widest sense. Its close connection with human 
medicine had been of great material benefit to both 
professions. Though its history dated back to early 
centuries, it was only within comparatively recent 
times that it was placed on a scientific basis. Since 
then rapid and remarkable progress had been made, 
particularly during the last forty or fifty years. 

France was the pioneer of veterinary education, 
and established the first college for systematic learning 
at Lyons in 1763, and five years later at Paris. When 
the French realised the great benefit that the pro- 
fession was going to derive from such training, that 
country sent a missionary to England, who, in 1793, 
established the London Veterinary College. To-day 
they had, in England, Scotland and Ireland, five 
Veterinary Colleges, which were doing very admirable 
work, 

The growth of the veterinary profession was a 
necessity, and by glancing at results an estimate 
might be made of its progress. Only about sixty 
years ago there were present practically throughout 
this country pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth 
disease, glanders and rabies. Of these, three had 


to-day been so far investigated and controlled that 
they were not present in this country at all, and 
under the vigilance of the veterinary service they 
were not likely ever to find a footing here again. 
(Applause.) 3% In Aberdeenshire they were very proud 
of their position in the Shorthorn and Aberdeen- 
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Angus cattle and Clydesdale breeding spheres, and 
such a sense of immunity against certain fell diseases 
was most reassuring to farmers and stock-breeders 
in the north-east. (Applause.) Most sincerely did 
they hope that veterinary science and research would, 
yet discover a cure for the terrible scourge—foot- 
and-mouth disease—that would be of inestimable 
value to those who bred valuable stock. He added 
that when it was remembered that glanders and 
rabies were diseases which affected man, the relation- 
ship between human medicine and veterinary medicine 
could be better appreciated. Something also of the 
service rendered to the community would be realised 
when it was remembered that in controlling various 
animal diseases the source of disease for the community 
was stopped. There could not be over-emphasised 
the great service rendered to the community by the 
protection thus afforded it. (Applause.) That this 
was not sufficiently appreciated was due to the fact 
that although a man might be thankful for being 
cured of a disease, he might not see such good reason 
to thank anyone for not having had the disease. 


The Lord Provost paid a high compliment to the 
work of veterinary officers of municipalities in this 
connection, and in particular appraised and extolled 
the valuable services of Mr. J. McAllan, the Aberdeen 
veterinary inspector, in the interests of public 
health, and in the safeguarding of farming interests. 
The average number of livestock killed annually in 
Aberdeen totalled 48,500. The class of slaughterers 
in Aberdeen were above the average. They were 
men who conducted business on honest, straight- 
forward lines, and who would not allow to go forth 
to the public meat suffering from any form of disease. 
It was questionable if the buyers of meat appreciated 
the protection thus given. On this question of 
meat inspection a Scotsman might be pardoned for 
saying that Scotland had led the way and that the 
law in Scotland now said that all meat must be 
inspected. This was the special sphere of the veterin- 
ary inspector. These inspectors also secured, as 
far as possible under present legislation, that bovine 
tuberculosis could not be transmitted to human 
beings through the medium of milk. Although the 
supervision of the production of milk was not what 
it should be, the fault was due to the lack of adequaté 
legislation on the subject. They hoped that as a 
result of legislation which was due to come in force 
next year, there should date from then marked 
improvement in the purity of the milk supply of 
the country. The veterinary surgeon and inspector, 
then, had a very important place in the community, 
and his importance would be yet greater. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. J. Dawes, President, replying to the toast, 
said the Lord Provost had fittingly reminded them 
that Aberdeenshire, and particularly Aberdeen, beef 
commanded the highest price of any beef on the 
market. He did not know whether that was due 
to the inherent quality of the meat itself or to the 
most efficient manner in which Mr. McAllan carried 
out his inspector’s duties. It might be due to both. 
(Applause.) While they were a comparatively small 


Association, numbering about 3,500, practically half 
of them were members of the “ National” Associa- 
tion. Although not so strong, numerically, as the 
B.M.A., they were trying to be very loyal to one 
another. Loyalty and understanding in their Associa- 
tion were the things they most wanted, but they also 
wanted much more widespread interest in the 
Association. (Applause.) The words of encourage- 
ment they had heard from the Principal of the 
University and from the Lord Provost would live 
long in their memory. (Applause.) He could not 
remember a greater day in the history of their Associa- 
tion than that which they had just had. (Applause.) 
Let them not forget the words they had heard that 
day, and they would find they would obtain a great 
amount of good from them. They gratefully accepted 
the Lord Provost’s good wishes and believed them to 
be real and sincere. (Applause.) They hoped that 
instead of continuing with their present strength of 
membership they might soon have double the number. 
(Applause.) The Lord Provost’s remarks would 
cheer them on in seeking that end, would make them 
more loyal to their Association, and would make them 
more interested in its work. (Applause.) 


Dr. O. CHarnock Brap ey, Principal of the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, gave 
the toast of “The Corporation of Aberdeen” in a 
felicitous speech. He realised, he said, that to 
propose this toast required not a turgid, but a simple, 
possibly even a rugged, eloquence, and, at the same 
time, sincerity. He had had the good fortune to 
possess a considerable and very warm circle of friends 
in the profession in the city of Aberdeen, and he had 
great and enthusiastic admiration for many sides 
of the city of Aberdeen. To him there were two 
features of the city that appealed specially. He 
referred to its historic standing as a centre of educa- 
tion, and said that although they could trace its 
history back for many centuries, and although it had 
been a Royal Burgh since a Charter was granted it 
by William the Lion in the twelfth century, it had 
not remained a mediveal centre, but had grown 
into a great commercial city as well as an academic 
and archeological city. No city in the kingdom 
had the old and the new, the academic and the 
commercial, so beautifully, harmoniously, and homo- 
geneously blended. (Applause.) They had only to 
look at the streets of Aberdeen to find concrete 
proof of that. From the busy, attractive business 
thoroughfares they could go to Old Aberdeen and 
find themselves in an old-world community—simple, 
reposeful, reverent, and carrying all the flavour of 
history. Why their Association had never come to 
Aberdeen before was past understanding. He thought 
it might be that the southron had been perhaps a 
little afraid that numerous scurrilous stories con- 
cerning Aberdeen were based on truth—stories which 
were so numerous and appeared with such frequency 
that he would hesitate to say which was the most 
recent. (Laughter.) He was certain that these 
stories against Aberdeen were manufactured in the 
city itself, and its people were artists in the telling 
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of them. (Laughter.) But in the sumptuous lun- 
cheon to which they had been entertained they had 
ocular and gastric proof of the absolute untruth of 
all these stories. (Laughter and applause.) 

The toast was cordially pledged, and was followed 
by the singing of “ The Boatie Rows ”-—in reference 
to Aberdeen’s prestige as a fishing centre. 

Baillie ANDERSON replied to the toast. Referring 
to Dr. Bradley’s words of praise regarding Aberdeen, 
he remarked that Dr. Bradley understood the men- 
tality of the real Aberdonian, and knew that they 
“could do with a good bit of butter,” provided they 
were not charged for it. (Laughter.) Proceeding to 
speak in detail of the industries of Aberdeen, he 
referred to the rapid growth of their fishing trade. 
Then, besides granite, they in Aberdeen had a peculiar 
export of which they were particularly proud—the 
products of their University, which could not be 
valued in £s.d. (Applause.) He did not claim that 
their University was so very much superior to other 
Universities in the British Isles—although it was 
superior (laughter and applause)—but the great 
success of Aberdeen University was due to the splendid 
elementary and secondary educational system which 
they had throughout Scotland, particularly in the 
north, with the result that the University was able 
to draw upon first-class raw material, and it would 
not be creditable to the University if it did not turn 
out first-class finished products. (Applause.) 

Lord Provost Merr said that had been a very 
happy gathering (loud applause), and he would keep 
it in warm and cordial memory all his life. (Applause.) 

The gathering ended with the time-honoured 
Aberdeen toast of “ Bon-Accord ”— 

“Happy to meet, 
Sorry to part, 
Happy to meet again.” 


The Trade Exhibition. 


To all who visited the above, we are quite certain 
the Exhibition was by no means the least pleasant 
part of the Congress. In all, twelve firms came 
forward with exhibits and transformed the rather dull 
and drab examination hall in Marischal College into 
a most artistic, delightful and cheery spot. We 
were pleased to see old exhibitors in evidence, and 
several new ones. Messrs. Willows, Francis, Butler 
and Thompson, Ltd.; Messrs. Charles Huish and 
Son; Messrs. Bell and Croydon, Ltd.; Messrs. 
Hewlett and Son; Messrs. Parke, Davis and Co. ; 
Messrs. The Anglo-American Pharmaceutical Co. ; 
Messrs. The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co. ; 
Messrs. The Gray Horseshoe Pad Co.; Messrs. The 
Veterinary Insurance Co.; Messrs. The Warden 
Insurance Co.; Messrs. The Yorkshire Insurance 
Co.; and Messrs. The Muntona, Ltd., all had very 
artistically-arranged stands. The hall was indeed 
most pleasing to the eye. The work and expense 
entailed to the exhibitors in connection with our 
Annual Congress must be great, but we are pleased 

(Continued at foot of next column.) 


SURGICAL DEMONSTRATIONS. 


THE APPEAL OF THE PRACTICAL. 

The plain practitioner, who may possibly have felt 
the previous proceedings to have been somewhat 
over-weighted by the consideration of bacillary 
infections, came into his own on Thursday afternoon, 
when an instructive series of operative demonstra- 
tions was carried out in the Artillery Hall, North 
Silver Street. The building served its purpose 
admirably, and the preparations, as far as the larger 
animals were concerned, enabled the programme to be 
carried out without a hitch, and provided the spec- 
tators with ample facilities for obtaining a reasonably 
good view of what was taking place. The regrettable 
absence of Major Hobday, through the death of his 
father, was a severe blow to the small animal side, and 
appeared to have disorganised arrangements for 
carrying out the operations in connection therewith, 
with the result that Major Chambers most justifiably 
considered that he must confine his activities to the 
spaying of one cat by the flank method. Despite 
these unforeseen contingencies, however, the after- 
noon was a most successful one, and yielded another 
tribute to the appeal which the practical side of his 
work, as demonstrated by the masters of operative 
technique in his profession, has for the veterinary 
practitioner, for the attendance must have constituted 
a record for such an occasion. 

Mr. T. M. Ineauis, Forfar, was invited to give a 
practical demonstration of the operation on crypt- 
orchids, in which he has successfully specialised for 
a number of years. 

Two subjects were procured for the purpose—one 
a three-year-old Clydesdale, with the off side testicle 
missing. After adjusting the large leather double 
surcingle, the rope was placed over the head and the 
side lines used to cast the patient in the usual way. 
When cast, the fore feet were secured in hobbles, 
which together were buckled to the surcingle, then, 
after hitching the hind feet, the large straps coming 
round the loins were fixed round the legs, and each 
buckled tight to keep the legs down and spread out in 
position for operation. The animal having been 
chloroformed, the seat of operation was prepared 


(Continued from previous column. ) 


to say that from reports from the various firms 
business was very good indeed. In fact, in some cases 
it was better than in any former year. The Exhibition 
Hall was a place of cheerful and friendly intercourse. 
Representatives of the various firms were a pleasure 
to meet, and we are certain that their sojourn in 
Aberdeen was repaid in every way. To cater for the 
firms and to make all arrangements for them in the 
hall gave only pleasure, and we are satisfied in know- 
ing that the arrangements made were ample to meet 
the requirements of the firms. It is our wish that 
the pleasant relationships between the various 
exhibitors at our Annual Congress and our profession 
may long continue. 
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carefully by washing with antiseptic soap, and then 
an incision was made over the canal sufficiently large 
to admit the hand. 

After breaking down the tissues, it was found that 
no distinct canal could be felt. The fingers were 
forced through the inside of the thin wall of the sac 
made by the hand, which was carried into the abdomen. 
A search was made for the missing testicle, which, 
after a little difficulty, was discovered amongst the 
omentum, and being a small degenerated cyst was 
somewhat difficult to distinguish from the omentum. 
This was brought out and removed with the emas- 
culator. 

The inside of the wound was carefully dressed with 
an antiseptic powder, wiped out, and interrupted 
sutures applied, each being left sufficiently long to 
be tied together to prevent the descent of the bowel. 

Mr. Inglis never plugs the wound, his idea being to 
allow the raw surfaces to come together more 
quickly by adhesion. He has had better results 
since discontinuing the practice of plugging. 

After releasing this patient the other was brought 
on to the bed. 

This was a two-year-old Clydesdale, with the off 
side testicle missing, the other having been removed 
when the animal was a yearling. The subject was 
cast, secured, and chloroformed in the same manner 
as the preceding. 

The absence of a distinct canal was also detected 
in this animal, and after the hand gained entrance to 
the abdomen, the missing testicle was found well over 
to the near side, which meant introducing the arm 
further to enable the hand to grasp the organ and cord. 
This piece of delicate manipulation was, however 
successfully accomplished and the structures brought 
outside. 

In this case it was discovered that the cord was 
rather short, and the écraseur was applied to remove 
the testicle, which, although somewhat flabby, was 
well developed. The wound was treated in the same 
manner as in the first case. 

Every precaution was observed in the matter of 
cleanliness and in the careful handling of the patients 
during the operations, and Mr. Inglis received many 
congratulations on the skill he displayed. The 
chloroform in each case was administered by Mr, 
Mitchell, Glasgow, and every assistance was given 
in the casting by those present, a feature which was 
much appreciated by the operator. 


LAPARO-OVARIOTOMY IN THE Cow. 


Mr. Ricuarp Hupson, Retford, successfully per- 
formed this operation. 

The animal selected was an Aberdeen Angus heifer, 
and having been cast on the right side and anzs- 
thetised, the left hind leg was extended backwards. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in shaving 
the area of operation, and in breeds which show such 
hardness of hair the clipping machine should be used. 
The skin incision was carried downward about two 
inches from the edge of the lumbar processes and 
mid-way between the last rib and the angle of the 
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ilium, the length of the incision being about five 
inches, 

Although the animal appeared to be well under the 
anesthetic, the incision into the external oblique 
gave rise to muscular twitching, and, unfortunately, a 
rather large blood vessel was divided, which gave 
trouble until it was secured. 

The loose connective tissue between the external 
oblique muscle and the internal allows of the formation 
of a degp pit from which blood cannot drain in the 
recumbent position, and so the operation was delayed 
until the flow was arrested. 

The incision having been carried through to the 
peritoneum, the latter was taken up with forceps and a 
piece removed to aliow of the insertion of the fore- 
finger, the peritoneal wound being then enlarged to 
admit the hand. 

Following the surface of the rumen backwards, the 
horns of the uterus were easily found and used as a 
guide to the ovaries, which were removed by a simple 
écraseur, twisted wire cable being used in place of the 
usual chain. 

Using a curved needle, the peritoneum and muscles 
were sutured together with four gut sutures, three or 
four, more superficial, being inserted for extra support. 
The skin was sutured with silkworm gut, the lower end 
being left open about one inch and a drain inserted. 

Most of the materials for the operation were kindly 
supplied by Messrs. Willows, Francis, Butler and 
Thompson. 

The operation through the flank is rarely performed 
to-day, and in the ordinary way preference must be 
given to the operation per vagina, but occasionally it 
must be resorted to, as in cases of malformation of the 
vagina, and in young animals, and in cases in which 
a doubtful vaginal discharge may be present. 

The operation by either method is now included in 
the Anzsthesia (Animals) Act, and must be done 
under a general anesthetic. But it can be performed, 
by the flank, painlessly if the anzsthetic is injected 
under the skin and into the muscles, and in the 
standing position the operation is much more easily 
performed. 

Mr. Wo. Hepsurn, of Aberdeen, was responsible for 
a successful operation for scrotal hernia. The subject 
was a (Clydesdale gelding, seven years old, purchased 
into town work from a farm 14 years ago. He was not 
subjected to examination at the time of purchase, and 
apparently had always shown slight swelling on both 
sides of the scrotum, which, however, gave no trouble 
until about two months ago, when the driver com- 
plained of the horse being more sluggish when turning 
and backing his load. This was followed by an 
occasional attack of uneasiness simulating colic. 

About a fortnight before the date of the Congress, 
the swelling on the left side was very pronounced, 
the horse showing considerable signs of uneasiness. 
Mr. Hepburn reduced the hernia per rectum con- 
siderably, pulling out two or three feet of bowel, 
which gave him instant relief. 

As the Congress was approaching, Mr. Hepburn 
selected him for one of the subjects for operation, 
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and nothing further was done, the hernia remaining 
about a third smaller than it had been previously. 

The operation was quite a simple one, and carried 
out by the clam method, the only difficulty being that 
the operator could not get the contents of the hernial 
sac properly reduced, and was forced to open the sac, 
when a portion of the omentum was found to be 
adherent. This was cut away and the clam applied in 
the usual manner. On opening the right side, it was 
found not to be a true hernia, simply a cystic con- 
dition of the end of the cord. This portion could 
have been removed quite easily by écraseur, but in 
place Mr. Hepburn used a light clam, which was 
removed three days afterwards. The other clam was 
removed on September 20th, nine days after operation, 
and so far (September 22nd) the horse is progressing 
quite satisfactorily. 


OvVARIOTOMY IN Cows. 


Mr. WittiAmM Brown, of the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, demonstrated the above. 

The object of this operation is, he says, purely an 
economic one. It is done for two purposes. Firstly, 
cows which have passed their period of usefulness for 
milk production, and are destined for the butcher, 
feed more quickly after removal of the ovaries, as they 
are not affected by the regular disturbances of cestrum. 
The texture of the flesh is also improved as a result 
of the operation : it becomes less fibrous, with a better 
mixture of fat. Secondly, it is claimed, and there 
seems to be good reason for the assumption, that if 
ovariotomy is performed on a cow during the height 
of lactation, one or two months after calving, she 
will continue to milk well for a prolonged and indefinite 
period, sometimes up to two or three years or more. 
Such cows can be kept for milking purposes without 
the trouble incidental to breeding. The quality of 
the milk is also improved, and it is claimed that the 
yield in some cases is also increased. Cows on which 
this operation has been done certainly feed well 
while in milk, and some are ready for the butcher 
by the time they are dried off. 

The vaginal method of operating is preferred in 
the cow, as there is plenty of room. In the heifer, 
it has to be done by the flank, as there is insufficient 
room in the vagina. 

The two cows were fasted for twenty-four hours in 
order to reduce the intra-abdominal tension. The 
rectum was emptied, and the vagina and hind parts 
thoroughly washed with a | per cent. solution of 
lysol. The casting was done and the chloroform 
administered in a masterly way by Mr. Duncan 
Cumming, M.R.C.V.S., Culter, assisted by Mr. W. J. 
Ironside, M.R.C.V.S. 

A puncture was made through the vaginal wall 
immediately above the os uteri with a Colin’s knife. 
Care has to be taken that the knife is not extended 
too far into the abdominal cavity lest the aorta of 
internal organs should be injured. At the same time 
the peritoneum must be punctured, because if one 
attempts to break the peritoneum with the finger, it 
tends to peel from the muscular wall and form a 
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cul de sac. If there is any temerity in pushing the 
knife right through, the peritoneum may be finally 
ruptured with a blunt seton needle. It is of great 
assistance in puncturing to retract the os with the 
retractor now used for passing the catheter into the 
uterus of the cow for purposes of douching. This was 
used in the case of the second cow. It pulls the 
vaginal walls tense and facilitates puncturing. The 
opening thus made is sufficiently large to admit a 
finger, and it is enlarged to admit the first and second 
fingers. Search is then made for the ovaries, which 
lie within a couple of inches of the incision. Each 
one is withdrawn through the opening into the vaginal 
passage and removed by the écraseur in the ordinary 
way. No after-treatment is required, and untoward 
sequelx are practically nil. 

It is much more easy to perform the operation 
with the animal standing, but owing to the terms of 
Anesthetic Act it seems to be necessary, for this 
operation, to put the animal under complete 
anesthesia. 


THE Sreritity TREATMENT OF Cows. 

ProfessorRFotmeR NEILSEN, Copenhagen, gave a 
most interesting demonstration of the sterility 
treatment of cows. This, he states, was solely a 
demonstration of the treatment he has heretofore 
commonly used in the case of cows the sterility of 
which was due to some form of chronic endometritis. 

This treatment consists, as will be further rexplained 
in the paper to be published later in the Record, 
in the injection into the uterus of an iodine solution 
which is left in the womb. 

“In case of the lightest degree of endometritis, 
150 to 200 cubic centimetres are injected of a Lugol’s 
solution containing 1 per cent. of iodine. One single 
injection of this kind will in many cases (about 50 
per cent.) effect a cure. In the remaining cases 
two or three injections are required, which, in my 
practice, are performed at rather long intervals 
(one month or more), because it is generally desirable, 
in the lightest cases of endometritis, to await the 
effect, if any, of the single treatment, i.e., to let the 
cow be served. 

“In the more severe degrees of chronic endome- 
tritis, ‘ white flow’ (flwor albus), endometritis with 
cystic degeneration of the ovaries, and especially in 
case of pyometra, the treatment has usuglly consisted 
in injection of iodine tincture containing 5 per cent. 
of iodine. In the two first mentioned forms only 
20 to 25 cubic centimetres have been injected into 
each uterine horn; in pyometra, on the contrary, 
larger quantities, from 50 to 100 c.c. are injected into 
each horn, depending on the quantity of exudate 
accumulated. In these more severe degrees of 
chronic endometritis the cows should not be served 
after one single injection, but the treatment should be 
repeated at one or more weeks’ interval, dependent 
upon the given circumstances, and the treatment 
being modified into the above-mentioned injection of a 
watery solution of iodine, when the endometritis has 
been partly cured. 
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“ Equally good, or maybe better, results than those 
attained by me might be attained by using a watery 
solution of iodine with iodide of potassium, merely 
the iodine concentration being varied according to 
the degree of endometritis. The cows will always 
strain after such iodine treatment, but considerably 
more after treatment with iodine tincture than after 
the weak watery solution. This straining, however, 
will always be of no importance. 

“In my paper a detailed statement will be made 
of the reasons for this process of mine for treatment of 
sterility, and of the results of the treatment.” 

For the demonstration four Friesian cows were 
produced, which belong to a very valuable herd. 

The following notes were dictated by Professor 
Neilsen in the course of his examination of the animals : 

Cow No. 1.—-Normal calving eleven months ago. 
Is said to have shown heat at three weeks’ intervals. 
Last service six weeks ago. The cow shows now a 
highly projecting tail root, and lowered slack great 
sacro-sciatic ligaments. 

Examination: 1. Per rectum.—Kach horn 1°5 to 
2 em. wide. The front curvatures of the horns 
extend 10 to 15 cm. in front of the pelvis (os pubis). 
Uterus slack and not contracting. Right-hand ovary 
is 8 by 4 by 3 cm., with a couple of large thick-walled 
cysts. Left-hand ovary is 4 by 4 by 3 ecm., hard, 
nodulous, sclerotic. 

2. Per vaginam (after cervix had been pulled 
forward to vulva): Plenty of purulent mucus, the 
cervical canal more open than normally. 

Diagnosis: Chronic endometritis of second degree 
with cystic degeneration. 

Treatment: Injection of 25 c.c. of iodine tincture 
into each uterine horn. 

Prognosis: Very poor. 

Cow No. 2.—Last calving ten months ago, normal. 
Said to have had seasons regularly, every three weeks. 
Last service nine weeks ago. ‘Tail root prominent, 
great ligaments slack and lowered. 

Examination: Per rectum.—Horns 15 to 2 em. 
lie wide on pelvis. 

Right-hand ovary 3 by 2°5 by 1°5 cm., with follicle 
bursting on palpation. 

Left-hand ovary 4 by 4 by 4 cm., with two large 
cysts, which burst. 

Per vaginam.—Much purulent mucus. 

Diagnosis: Chronic endometritis of second degree 
with cystic degeneration. 

Treatment: Injection of 25 c.c. of iodine tincture 
into each uterine horn. 

Prognosis: Poor. 

Cow No. 3.—Last calving on September 21st, 1921, 
normal. Has run with the bull. 

Examination: Per rectum.—Horns 3 cm. wide, 
extend 25 to 30 cm. in front of pelvis. 

Right-hand ovary 3 by 2°5 by 15 cm., with corpus 
luteum in the anterior edge. 

Left-hand ovary 3 by 1 by 0°75 em. 

Per vaginam.—Mucus with a little purulent admix- 


ture. 
(Continued at foot of next column. ) 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE CONGRESS. 

Neither the impressiveness of the ceremonial 
occasions nor the uniform excellence of the scientific 
contributions will remain so vivid a memory with 
those who attended the Congress as the spirit of good 
fellowship which pervaded the whole proceedings. 
The splendid programme of social events which was 
arranged ministered to this spirit in a wonderful way, 
with the result—full of significance for the future 
well-being of the Association—that any who may 
have joined the party as friendly but self-centred 
units on the opening Saturday, must have been made 
to realise, long before the week was over, that they 
were essential and welcome members of a company 
of “ National” enthusiasts. 

It was a tribute both to the affection in which 
the retiring President was held by the members and 
to the realisation of the necessity for cultivating this 
spirit of ‘ getting in touch” that there was an over- 
flowing attendance at the delightful reception which 
was held by the President at the Palace Hotel, on the 
Tuesday evening. Many pleasant attractions were 
provided through the thoughtful kindness of Mr. 
Dawes, but the occasion proved, as it was meant to 
do, a magnificent “taking-off” ground for the 
cultivation of new and the renewal of old friendships. 

In mentioning this and other outstanding features 
in the social side of the Aberdeen Congress, it is but 
with the object of emphasising the unforgettable 
atmosphere of goodwill which accompanied the 
whole. 

The Annual Dinner has been referred to elsewhere 
as a “record” function, because 225 members sat 
down together. But one feels that a far stronger 
claim to the unique lies in the fact that that number 
of ardent well-wishers of the Association stood up 
together to sing “ Auld Lang Syne.” Tkis, indeed, 
was the moment of birth in one and all of the resolve 
to resist the temptation to be content with the 
triumph of Aberdeen and to strive to do something 
to carry the ‘* National ” on from strength to strength. 


(Continued from previous column.) 

Diagnosis: Chronic endometritis of first degree. 

Treatment: Injection of 200 c.c. of Lugol’s solution 
with 1 per cent. of iodine. 

Prognosis: Probably favourable. The long dura- 
tion of the ailment, however, renders the prognosis 
rather dubious. 

Cow No. 4.—Abortion in February, 1923. Seasons 
said to have been regular. Last service presumably 
on July 2ist, 1924. 

Examination: Per rectum.—Left-hand horn 3 to 
4em. right-hand horn 2°5 to 3 cm. wide. Uterus 
soft and fluctuating. 

Right-hand ovary 2°5 by 1:5 by 1 em. 

Left-hand ovary 3°5 by 15 by 1 em., with corpus 
luteum. 

Per vaginam._ Some thick mucus present and in 
the os. 

Diagnosis: Presumably pregnant in left-hand horn. 
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It was at this function that Mr. Hugh Begg paid an 
unsurpassably adequate tribute to the part played 
by the ladies in maintaining the social traditions of 
our annual meetings. Their presence in such numbers 
certainly assured the success of that aspect of the 
gathering. It is not in the nature of veterinary 
congress sessions to be, as yet, fascinating to the 
fair sex, who may have held themselves foredoomed 
to a scheduled number of dull hours. But a mere 
male suspects that these, as it proved, were very few 
and far between, so manifold were the things of 
interest to the feminine mind to be found within the 
limits of so fine a city. In any case, the loyalty they 
displayed by their presence with us was universally 
appreciated at its true worth—as a priceless asset 
to the Association. 

The Civic Luncheon furnished the finest possible 
example of the essential dignity of Scottish municipal 
hospitality. The function was the quintessence of 
cordiality, but the precision of lavish execution 
amid the sombre splendour of its old-world environ- 
ment, created an entirely fitting atmosphere for the 
impressive occasion the civic worthies honoured the 
Association by making it. 

It is not possible for a Southron, and in the English 
tongue, to do justice to what was to many the most 
memorable event of the social programme—the 
excursion to Braemar. The few who, having jour- 
neyed 500 miles or so, wilfully left untravelled that 
inspiring final 50 to the foot of Lochnagar merit no 
further opportunity of crossing the Border. Our 
English river valleys are appealing enough in their 
modest, domesticated beauty, but Aberdeen is not 
left far behind on the fine broad road up the valley 
of the Dee before a sense of the impressive robs the 
route of any such resemblance. 
perceptible dwindling of the noble river to a prettily 
dancing stream, the comfortable hills give place to 
beetling crags and, in the gathering gloom of pending 
rain, black mountain masses scar the skyline. But 
the forbidding, the awe-inspiring, is banished in an 
instant as, at Balmoral, the sun bursts masterfully 
through the clouds, creating for the handsome castle 
a magnificent setting of sweeping mountains, chequered 
with fleeting light and shade, and with a foreground 


INVERCAULD ARMS, BRAEMAR. 
(Snapshot by Mr. Bernard Livesey). 
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of smiling meads and swaying larch revealing dimpling 
waters. Among the many charming glimpses caught 
en route none stands out more clearly in the memory 
than that of the fern-fringed, rocky streamlet flowing 
beneath Feugh Bridge, between steep banks of a 
delicious green, dotted by dainty trees with delicate 
water-trailing branches. 

Timing its attentions with a kindly solicitude 
for the comfort of the party, the rain held 
off till all were in a position to appreciate to 
the full, by contrast, the sheltering hospitality of 
the Invercauld Arms, clearing again when a hearty 
lunch had been enjoyed, to enable the energetic to 
gather unforgettable impressions of the beauties of 
mountain-ringed Braemar. Then homeward, by an 
alternative route of equalcharm, while, inthe gathering 
dusk, the purple patches on the heather-laden_hill- 
sides became lost in the rolling moorlang above. 
Banchory brought a welcome interlude for tea, and 
‘ere long we were back again in the realm where the 
chief attraction for the visitor lies in the handiwork 


of man. W. B. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


A Record Function. 

The stately splendour of the Town and County Hall, 
Aberdeen, provided for the annual dinner of the 
Association, a setting that created an atmosphere 
so foreign to that of the hotel dinner, as of itself to 
make the occasion memorable to those privileged to 
be present. 

In conformity with what will doubtless become the 
tradition of the “ Aberdeen year,” the function was 
in several respects a record one. The President, 
Mr. H. J. Dawes, received a tribute of affection in the 
support of a company which, including a gratifying 
proportion of ladies, numbered 225. The speeches 
were broadcasted—-a circumstance not to be associated 
with the fact that the speakers maintained the 
sequence of the unprecedented by the duration of their 
efforts. 

The Loyal toasts having been enthusiastically 
honoured, 

Professor J. B. Buxton (Cambridge) submitted 
“The Town and Gown,” in the following terms : 
I should not presume to hope adequately to express 
in words the significance of this toast, for obviously 
that has been accomplished, far more succesfully 
than I could hope to emulate, through countless 
generations. When one comes into a city such as this 
of Aberdeen, one is struck by an indefinable something 
which leaves one wondering. That is possibly the 


effect of the dual relationship of the city to generations 
long gone by and to modern industry; when one 
views the activities of the city, one is inclined to con- 
clude that it has a very great claim on antiquity. 
That part of the town concerned with industry was 
of importance, I believe, somewhere about the year 
893, when tradition says that Gregory conferred 
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some particular privileges upon it. Much more 
recently—in the 12th century—it had become an 
important place. The city of Aberdeen, as of course 
you know, has been frequently visited by the English. 
I believe it was in 1336 that a visit was paid in the 
time of Edward the Third, and when the visit of the 
English was a very great benefit to Aberdeen. Asa 
matter of fact I believe it caused them to rebuild the 
city and to start a new Aberdeen. (Laughter.) 

You rejoice in a very excellent motto which appears 
on your city coat-of-arms*. It is said that the 
motto originated by virtue of the fact that it was the 
password of those who were aiding the Bruce in 
fighting the English. That is a very nice explanation. 
History has it, however, that the real origin of your 
motto was due to the following fact—that in con- 
nection with the mystery plays in the 15th century 
the offigial who constructed these plays was invariably 
called the Abbott of Bon Accord. As we know, 
the Borough of Aberdeen is not only the capital of the 
county, but it is the chief seaport of this part of the 
country. The name by which it is known in the 
South—namely, the Granite City—deals, as we know, 
simply with land, buildings and walls, and not with 
the heart of the city ; in connection with which a much 
more poetical and accurate designation is “‘ The 
silver city by the sea.” There are very few phrases 
quite adequate to deal with the antiquarian delights 
of your marvellous city. 

With regard to the industries of Aberdeen, we are 
all of us conversant with the predominating import- 
ance of the Aberdeen fishing industry. Those of us 
who have gone around your wonderful city have 
been impressed by the fact that it is a hive of industry. 
In connection with agriculture, it is a significant fact 
that of the whole uf the arable land of Scotland, one- 
fifth is in the county of Aberdeen. 

Concerning the University of Aberdeen, we have 
had an opportunity during the last few days of 
appreciating to the very full both its hospitality and 
its beauty. (Cheers.) In addition to being the 
home of the University, Aberdeen has for long been a 
great educational centre, with its famous Grammar 
School, instituted in the 13th century. As the past 
has borne witness, so shall the future surely show, 
and the academic lustre of those who have gone before 
and those who have yet to come will be as great a 
tribute to the usefulness of the University as the 
noble walls are to this city. (Cheers.) 

Lorp Provost MEFr, who was received with cheers, 
on rising to reply, said: On receiving such a reception 
when I stood up I was beginning to wonder if I was 
not a member of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association. (Laughter.) Before I reply to the 
toast, so ably proposed by Professor Buxton, permit 
me, on behalf of my wife and myself, to thank you 
very, very kindly for your invitation to join you and 
partake of your princely hospitality. It is very 
pleasant to me to reply to the toast, because this 
evening I am relieved of a very, considerable responsi- 
bility in so far as you have associated the toast with 


* The motto of the City of Aberdeen is ‘‘ Bon Accord.” 
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the name of my good and learned friend, Principal Sir 
George Adam Smith. You heard what Professor 
Buxton said about Aberdeen and its importance. 
He went back to the start of the 12th century, and 
I may say that even at that remote period it was a 
city of importance so far as commercial activity was 
concerned. Many of you have visited Aberdeen for 
the first time in your lives, and you got a great sur- 
prise—-you probably imagined our city to be a place 
where the heather grew in the streets and where the 
natives wore kilts summer and winter. But you now 
realise that we are a civilised community, and that 
the city has taken its share in promoting the prosperity 
of the country. (Cheers.) We have, at the present 
moment, provided work for the unemployed of this 
city amounting to £1,088,000. Union Street was 
planned and laid out in 1802 ; and a Bill was presented 
and passed through Parliament and the work com- 
menced in 1803. The scheme cost £142,000 to carry 
out, and as a result the town practically became 
bankrupt in 1817, so nearly so that the financial 
affairs of the city were taken out of the hands of the 
Town Council altogether and a committee of citizens 
was formed. So magnificent were the results of 
their patriotic efforts that in 1824 the committee 
were relieved of their task; the work again flowed 
along normal channels, and we have been a prosperous 
city from that day to this. I think you must admit 
that, for a town situated as we are geographically, to 
gain for ourselves a name and the fame of being one 
of the great commercial cities of this country is a fine 
achievement. (Cheers.) I appreciate very highly 
your presence in our midst, and I am sure you will 
pardon me for saying that I am very proud of my 
native city. I am confident that you will leave this 
part of the country and go back to your own towns 
and houses and speak of Aberdeen as you have found 
it—a fine, hygienic, clean, beautiful city. (Cheers.) 
You will appreciate the glories of the surrounding 
country on your visit to Braemar. 


I have given the best part of my life to public work 
and I have never regretted giving my services to my 
town. I feel that every young man who can spare 
the time should devote a certain amount of his leisure 
to assisting in one way or another in carrying on the 
affairs of his country, his county, or his town. I hold 
that the education I received in devoting myself as 
a young man to municipal affairs has been of in- 
estimable benefit to me. You get instilled into your 
mind the fact that you are a member of a community, 
that a great duty devolves upon you, and that you 
are a member of a great country of the greatest 
Empire that the world ever knew. It is your duty, 
those of you who are young men—and young women, 
now-a-days, too——to assist in every way you can to 
advance the interests of this great country, that it 
may continue to give light and leading to the other 
nations of the world. (Cheers.) 


Principal Sir GzorGE ApaM Smiru was accorded a 
great ovation when he also rose to respond. He said, 
I feel it a very great honour to be asked, with his 
Lordship our Provost, to reply to this toast, because 1 
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know of no man who sets his fellow-citizens a finer 
example of public service than does our Lord Provost, 


and he, as you have witnessed to-night and during | 
your stay in this city, always rises adequately to | 


every public occasion. The phrase “ Town and Gown 
now stands for amity—it was not always so perhaps 
for the most cordial relations between town and gown. 
At the present moment the concord is perfect. We 
of the “ gown” give you the heartiest of welcomes, 
and I would say my message to you is not one of 
hearty welcome only, but of the most sincere admira- 
tion of the work of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association. (Cheers.) While listening to your 
discussions to-day, I amused myself by recollecting 
this interesting fact-that you owe the original 
name of your profession in literature, not to your 
associations with the horse, ox, or sheep, but to the 
mule. 
trace it, mulo medica, and the earliest Latin synonym 
for the practice of veterinary medicine is mulo medicina. 
The mule is relieved by a touch of caricature as well 
as humour from the everlasting monotony of the 
horse, ox and sheep, not to speak of the hen. The 
only other domesticated animal to show that feature 
is the goat. I gather from your discussions that the 


mule still provides you, as a hybrid, with some of | 


your most pressing problems and with some of the 
most serious subjects of research. I do not think 
that your profession has ever done justice or acknow- 
ledged its indebtedness, as a profession, to the mule. 
(Laughter.) I do not know whether you have 
dwelt, during your meetings here, on the part the 


veterinary medicine and surgery recently played in | 


the great war. When I was over in France, two of 
the most interesting visits I paid were to the great 
horse camps at Boulogne and Etaples. I shall never 
forget the proofs of efficiency and loving care of 
wounded horses I had at those camps; they gave me 
an even more exalted estimate than I had before 
of the veterinary profession. On behalf of the 
gown of this University, I thank you for the way in 
which you have received this toast. 


The toast of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland was given by 
Dr. J. F. Tocner, Aberdeen, as follows :— 


I esteem it a very great privilege and honour to 
propose the toast of your Association. It is not, 
perhaps, inappropriate that an outsider like myself 
should propose it, for I can justly claim to be an 
interested outsider, having been all my life closely 
associated with members of your profession. I 
therefore desire to take this opportunity of expressing 
my high appreciation of the many acts of kindness 
I have received at your hands, and of testifying to the 
cordial character of the collaboration between us. 
This collaboration arises from the character of our 
work and also from the fact that we both give expert 
advice to the agricultural community. Veterinary 
practice, as well as medical practice, is of a wide and 
varied character, and the problems you are called 
upon to solve, and which you have been discussing, 
are, many of them, of first-class importance. A 


You are called in Latin, as far back as I can | 


| 


number of them are of such a character as to evade 


_ solution by the simple administration of the bolus 


or by more impressive means. I have often admired, 
not only your clinical skill and insight, but also the 
tact and honesty of the members of your profession, 
especially when you are called upon to disclose your 
diagnosis and to effect a speedy cure. I would illustrate 
the transparent qualities of your profession by 


| quoting the case of one of their number who remarked 


to an enquiring and agitated client: “I dinna ken 
what is the matter wi’ your beast, but it is no goin’ to 
get better.” (Laughter.) 


The veterinary profession is not only an essential 
section of every civilised community, but, as you 
justly claim, it is a very ancient and honourable 
profession. When man first began to keep the horse, 
the ox, the sheep and the dog, he created the necessity 
for a veterinary surgeon. Asculapius may be the 
patron saint of the Medical Profession, but certainly 
Noah and not Columella is the patron of the Veterinary 
Profession. He must have had a terrible job in 
keeping all his animals alive, and one would have 
forgiven an occasional lapse in such a case, for in- 
stance, as that of Pulexirritans. (Laughter.) Astron- 
omers tell us of a far distant day when the whole 
world will be reduced to a desolate ocean. In this 
watery waste he could see a solitary rock upon which 
the veterinary surgeon with legs like “ spurtles ”’ and 
feet like “ peats’’ would address another emaciated 
form of greyhound appearance with throat muscles 
relaxed and with limbs indicating that it was a horse. 
The last veterinary surgeon would look at the last 
horse, and surveying the cheerless, shoreless ocean, 
would say with joy, “ There will be nae mair grass 
sickness noo onywye.”’ (Laughter and Cheers.) 


While your profession can boast of a great antiquity, 

I believe that as an Association you are of quite 
recent origin. I notice from a recent speech by your 
distinguished President that your Association was 
founded some 42 years ago, but that only recently 
have you been incorporated as an Association. Your 
chief object-—-the promotion and advancement of 
veterinary science-—is sure to have the support of 
your profession, and it certainly has, to judge from the 
iarge attendance of members during this week. But 
other bodies than those of veterinarians are interested 
in veterinary science. Medical men, biologists, 
nutritional and other professional workers all share 
in striving for the solution of a very large number of 
the problems that beset the veterinary surgeon, or 
at least are working on problems very closely allied to 
those which worry your profession. I need mention’ 
only tuberculosis. We have abundant evidence 
in our own laboratory of the necessity of having an 
early and thorough application of the Milk and Dairies 
Acts, so far as tuberculosis is concerned. I am look- 
ing forward to the time, at an early date, when a 
large number of the members of your profession will 
be engaged side by side in an active effort to reduce 
the incidence of tuberculosis. So far as milk is 


concerned, the problem of securing a disease-free 
milk should take precedence of securing a milk supply 
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of good quality in other respects. But I see no valid 
reason why these two problems should not be tackled 
simultaneously and courageously by those in authority. 
The great thing in the present day is the developing of 
a public spirit for research, for instituting, conducting 
and otherwise promoting research into animal diseases 
and upon problems that bear upon the health of the 
people of this country. I wish every success to the 
body which is promoting research into animal diseases 
in Scotland—-The Animal Diseases Research Associa- 
tion. But surely this effort on the part of the 
agricultural community, feebly supported as it is by 
the State, is only a preliminary effort. No single 
man, however able, and however adequately trained, 
can really tackle all these problems with any chance of 
success. What is wanted is the establishment of a 
National Veterinary Research Institution, the appoint- 
ment of a large number of trained scientific men, 
including pathologists, biologists, physiologists and, 
shall I say, chemists. The British people have gained 
political and religious freedom, we have established 
our principles in many countries, we have been facile 
princeps in many acts, but the young nations of the 
world are forging ahead and we must review our 
position. Do our leaders realise that money spent 
in research would be repaid a thousand-fold and 
heavy losses can only be avoided by a proper in- 
vestigation into diseases? We require a stronger 
development of the co-operative spirit as well as the 
critical spirit amongst our scientific workers ; we also 
want enthusiasm ; the scientific man who has lost his 
enthusiasm has lost his soul, and should be placed 
among the hewers of wood and the drawers of water. 
We rejoice in the new things which are presented to us 
by the noble band of scientific workers, of whom you 
are a part, whose whole effort is the acquisition of 
knowledge and the continuous appreciation of the 
truth. (Cheers.) 


THE PRESIDENT, replying, said, [ rise to respond to 
this toast, with feelings of very great gratitude to 
Dr Tocher for the way in which he proposed it. 
(Hear, hear.) Dr. Tocher has given us a dissertation 
on veterinary science ; his name has been prominently 
before the profession, especially during the last few 


years, in connection with Grass Disease. If he is | 


successful in his investigations, he will confer an 
inestimable honour upon the veterinary profession 
and the agricultural community. 

You heard what the Lord Provost said about the 
pleasure he had in undertaking the duties apper- 


_ taining to his office. I have, ever since I have been 


qualified as a veterinary surgeon, done what little has 
been in my power to try and improve my profession, 
and I have taken what part I could in the politics 
of my profession. I think that the Lord Provost 


enjoyed the work of which he has told us, and, for my | 


part, I can assure you that if through my small efforts 
some good may have accrued to the profession, I 
shall have been amply repaid. (Cheers.) I must 
say that I cannot understand how it is that so large 
a number of the members of our profession do not 
take the interest in it that I have done. It would be 
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a great thing if more members of the profession 
would do something more for it and try to make it a 
profession which would be right before the public eye. 

This National Veterinary Medical Association, of 
which I have the honour to be President, is doing, 
and is going to do, a very great work. This is, I am 
delighted to say, the largest Congress of Veterinary 
Surgeons that has ever been held, I should think, in 
the British Isles-the largest attendance, by a hundred, 
we have ever had. (Loud Cheers.) Whether it is 
due to the charms of Aberdeen or to the pleasure of 
associating with Scotsmen I do not know. We 
have a lot to do, we are on the threshold of great 
things, and it is up to the profession to stick to 
the “ National” and help it in its laborious and 
important duties. We are out to emulate the 
British Medical Association. We can never be as 
great as it is, because of its numerical strength, 
but we, as a smaller profession, ought to have no 
difficulty in asserting our rights, and I feel sure that 
as the years roll by this Association will become a 
more prominent one, and that those who are now 
holding aloof, or who are not taking their share in the 
work, will live to regret their omission. (Cheers.) 
We have received from Aberdeen such hospitality 
such as we have never received before; we have 
received a great academic welcome from that learned 
gentleman, Sir George Adam Smith; we have had 
from the Lord Provost and from the Magistrates and 
Council of this city a very great reception also. We 
have received from the gentlemen who were so good 
as to prepare them for us papers of the greatest 
scientific importance. We had a paper this morning 
of which I may say that never in the history of the 
Association have I ever heard one to approach it— 
the paper which we heard from Dr. Crew (Cheers) 
was written by one who is a master of his subject.* 

When the profession reads that in our weekly 
paper, those who are absent will very much regret 
that they were not present to hear it. (Hear, hear.) 


THe PRESIDENT’S THANKS. 


As this is probably the last occasion upon which 
I shall address the members in my official capacity, I 
should like to convey my sincere thanks to the mem- 
bers of the Council of the N.V.M.A. who have sup- 
ported me during my year of office. The Council 
of the Association is representative of all the districts 
of this country. I do wish to say this, that when the 
different divisions are electing their representatives on 
the Council they should elect men who will carry out 
the duties of their office. The Council should be 
representative, and I am quite certain that if the 
divisions will elect such men as I have described, who 
will give the time and trouble to come and attend, 
we shall have better results. But no one knows 
better than myself what the Association owes to 
those amongst the present Council who have taken 
their election as the honour it should be felt to be 
and as the call to action it undoubtedly is. 


* The President here makes reference to Dr. Crew’s address given 
in amplification of his circulated papet and in the course of his reply 
to the latter. 
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I desire also to convey my sincere thanks to the 
members of the various committees. These gentle- 
men, very busy men, give their time, energy and 
money to do what they can to develop the N.V.M.A. 
They are, as I have said, busy men, but here again is a 
proof of the old adage that the busy man finds the 
most time to do this sort of thing on behalf of his 
fellows. 

I desire also to express my grateful thanks to the 
General Secretary of this Association. I have a very 
high appreciation of the services of Mr. Livesey, and 
I feel I can say without fear of contradiction that no 
member of our profession could have carried out 
that duty better than he has done ; he has done that 
with credit to himself and advantage to the Associ- 
ation. (Cheers.) 

I should also like to convey my thanks to the 
members of the Provisional Committee who have 
arranged the splendid ceremonies that we have had 
in Aberdeen. All these things are not done without 
time and trouble and the Provisional Committee have 
accomplished a very great work and also they have 
the honour of knowing that they have had in Aberdeen 
the largest representation that has ever been achieved 
in the history of the N.V.M.A. (Cheers). I am, 
further, deeply indebted to all the members of the 
Association for their service and support; all they 
may have done to assist the Association has been most 
pleasant to me personally. I am deeply grateful to 
them for everything they may have done to make 
my profession better than they found it. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. McALLAN. 


I now, continued the President, have a very pleasant 
duty to undertake. I have, ladies and gentlemen, to 
make a presentation tga Mr. McAllan (cheers), Local 
Secretary of the Provisional Committee, and to 
Mrs. McAllan (cheers), on behalf of the Association. 
The National Association has had many local secre- 
taries, but it has never had one who has done greater 
work or better work than Mr. McAllan on its 
behalf. I thank Mr. McAllan on behalf of the 
Association for his great labours. I thank him for 
the very kind courtesy he has shown to me. He has 
placed himself at my beck and call, and he has done 
everything that it is possible for a local secretary to do. 
He has seen the crowning of his work in the success 
of the great Congress that has taken place. Much 
of that is due to his great ability in working things up 
and bringing them to a successful issue. I have the 
greatest pleasure in asking him to receive this present 
from the Association as a token of their regard for 
him. It is not for its intrinsic value, but I want him 
to look at it and think of the great Congress that was 
held at Aberdeen, and that it was due to his work that 
it was so successful. I am sure, Mr. McAllan, that 
when you look at it you will always be reminded of 
your pleasant association with the N.V.M.A._ I 
trust that both Mrs. McAllan and yourself will live 
long and in good health, and that you will always 


be ready to help the N.V.M.A. if ever they again visit | 


Aberdeen. The President then handed to Mr. 
McAllan a handsome silver tea service. 
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Mr. J. McALLAN, who was received with loud and 
prolonged cheers, said, in the course of his acknowledg- 
ment of the gift, To the members who are responsible 
for this alteration in the programme to-night, I 
promise my revenge on them to-morrow—they had 
no business interfering with the programme at all. 
(Laughter.) I really do not know how to thank you 
to-night for the truly magnificent reception you have 
given me and for the very handsome present of which 
you have made me the recipient. I can only thank 
you from the bottom of my heart. If I were to say 
that the work of arranging this Congress entailed 
nothing at all, I should be telling an untruth. I must 
admit that the work has been great, but it has been 
exceedingly pleasant, and for me I can honestly say 
that it is the crowning glory of that work to know 
that 225 have sat down to the dinner of the N.V.M.A. 
in Aberdeen. (Cheers.) 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without expressing 
to all the authorities in Aberdeen who have helped 
me my very, very grateful thanks. I tender them to my 
Lord Provost and the Town Council—to the Lord 
Provost for his very courteous assistance at the various 
functions which he has honoured with his presence, to 
the Senators, Academicians—and I couple with these 
the name of our very reverend and beloved Principal 
of the University, Sir George Adam Smith, for I thank 
him indeed for the exceedingly generous way in which 
he put the whole University of Aberdeen at our 
disposal for the Congress ; to Dr. Orr for his exceeding 
kindness in giving us his paper to-day and for receiving 
us at the Institute. (Cheers.) 

It has been an exceeding pleasure to me to do the 
work of this Congress, and my reward is that I can 
justly say that the Congress has been a great success. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. McAllan at this point read letters of regret at 
their inability to attend the dinner, from, amongst 
others, the Marquis of Aberdeen and Temaire, Lady 
Adam Smith, Dr. Gerald Leighton, Mr. Fred Bullock 
and Dr. Adolph Tuck. 

Mr. W. Brown (Aberdeen) gave the toast “ Agri- 
eulture.”’ A prosperous agriculture, he said, was as 
strong a safeguard to the coumtry as was a strong army 
or navy in time of need. 

Mr. F. L. Wattacer, of Balconie, replied, and in 
offering various suggestions whereby the veterinary 
profession could assist practical stock breeders, 
caused amusement by referring to himself and the 
class he represented as “we simple farmers.” 

Other toasts were ‘‘ The Ladies,’ proposed by Mr. 
Hugh Begg (Hamilton), and replied to by Mrs, 
Doodruff (Melbourne) ; and “ The Guests,” given by 
Dr. O. Charnock Bradley (Edinburgh), and responded 
to by Mr. C. O. Langley, the Association’s Solicitor. 

The city toast, ‘“ Bon Accord,” given at the dictate 


of custom by the Lord Provost, was enthusiastically 
received, and the company lustily performed the still 
more famous Scottish rite of “ Auld Lang Syne” 
well after midnight, before dispersing. 

During the evening a delightful programme of 
music was given by Mr. A. Milne Smith’s orchestra, 
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while Miss Alice Fettes, Mr. Hector Monro and Miss A. | 


Milne Smith added greatly to the enjoyment of the 
company by a most effectively rendered series of 
vocal and instrumental items. 


Dr. Rennie’s Demonstration of Animal Parasites. 

A very large number of members attended the 
demonstration of Animal Parasites given on Wednes- 
day morning, by Dr. John Rennie, lecturer in Parasit- 
ology, Aberdeen University. The preparations pre- 
sented were examined with the utmost interest, and 
Dr. Rennie spent a busy morning in replying to the 
many questions put to him by those who desired to 
take the fullest advantage of the occasion. 

A series of about fifty preparations were exhibited. 
These consisted of Protozoa, Worm, Insect and 
Acarine parasites. Amongst the Protozoa special 
note may be made of the exhibits of Babesia canis, 
the organism of malignant jaundice in dogs, of 
Trypanosoma equiperdum, causing Dourine”’ in 
stallions and brood mares in Southern Europe, 
North Africa, and also in Chili, United States and 
Canada. Sarcocystis tenella, from the muscles of the 
sheep, was also exhibited, and reference made to the 
work of McGowan claiming that the disease “ Scrapie ” 
results from a heavy infection of high virulence with 
this parasite. A set of preparations showing the 
complete life-history of the Liver Fluke was much 
appreciated, Special attention was also called to recent 
work on the development of intestinal nematodes, 
particularly that of Stewart on Ascaris suilla, who 
has shown that in this case the development is not 
confined to the alimentary canal, but includes a 
migratory passage through liver and lungs, and that 
when the infection is of a gross character, it may 
cause a fatal pneumonia. Several preparations 
of Major Stewart's were exhibited, and by means 
of a warm stage under the microscope, the ova of the 
parasite were shown developing. A further demon- 
stration of the migrations of worm embryos was given 
in preparations of the filarial worm Loa loa, a West 
African parasite, passing through the tissues of the 
Tabanid fly Chrysops, by whose bite the parasite is 
communicated to man. The series further included 
examples of the pathological effects of Warble fly, , 
Horse bot fly, Sheep nostril fly and Sheep maggot 
fly. Various external parasites were also exhibited. 


The Conference Papers. 

We publish in the present issue the paper on 
* Genetical Aspects of Sterility,’ by Dr. J. A. E. 
Crew, which was delivered to the Conference on 
Wednesday morning, September 10th. 

Future numbers of the Record will contain the 
following papers, together with discussions thereupon : 
* The Export of Horses and Horse-flesh to Continental 
Countries,” by Professor R. G. Linton ; “ Veterinary 
Education,” by Dr. 0. C. Bradley ; “ Nutrition and 
Disease,” by Dr. J. B. Orr; “ Anzrobie Bacillary 
Injections in Animals,” by Professor 8. H. Gaiger ; 
“The Clinical Aspect of Simple Distemper,’ by 
Mr. G. H. Livesey, and “ Sterility,” by Professor 
Folmer Neilsen. 
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Impressions of a Lady Visitor. 

[We have pleasure in publishing the following tribute to 
the strength of the appeal made by the Aberdeen 
gathering to the members of the fair sex, from the 
naive pen of one of the younger lady visitors.—Ed. ] 


Please allow me to thank you for the splendid 
arrangements you made for our record visit to the 
National Veterinary Congress at Aberdeen, which 
could not possibly have been excelled. There was 
not a dull moment on the journey—anyhow, between 
Crewe and Aberdeen--and you must have talked very 
nicely to the L.M.S. Railway Company to have secured 
the excellent catering, which undoubtedly had received 
special attention, even to the menu cards. 

The Aberdonians promptly addressed us as lady 
delegates, and our Gordon Tartar and white heather 
badges produced glad eyes and extra attention every- 
where. 

After a rest and general survey of the city, we were 
struck first with the exceptional and universal 
cleanliness and also with the substantia) appearance 
of the houses and other buildings. 

When we attended the inaugural meeting, with a 
consequential air, we greatly appreciated the very 
cordial welcome we received from the Principal of the 
University, Sir George Adam Smith. We also 
enjoyed the motor tour round the city, which, though 
cold, proved very bracing and a marvellous tonic, 
tuning us up for the splendid reception given by our 
dear friend the President, who is so popular with our 
sex, and Mrs. Dawes, who was kindness itself to every- 
one of us. 

I am afraid that our momentous presence somewhat 
astounded the authorities of the Rowett Institute, 
where the animals (not doddies) are kept so scrupu- 
lously clean, but if we did at first sight appear a dense 
crowd, we were greatly interested in the various 
experiments in progress. We also appreciated very 
much the delicious tea so kindly provided for us and 
enjoyed the breezy ride back to the city. 

The annual dinner in the stately Town and County 
Hall was pronounced by all of us to be a royal 
banquet, and the toasts and speeches impressed us as 
masterly and entertaining—if, perhaps, a trifle lengthy. 

The vocal and instrumental music was a delight, 
and was an all too brief element in the evening’s 
enjoyment. 

We managed to pay a few visits to the invigorating 
sea beach, and the extensive esplanade which, we 
considered, must be the possession of the most bracing 
resort in the kingdom. We found that the churches, 
the colleges, the shops in the noble thoroughfare 
Union Street, the statues and the museum were all 
exceptionally beautiful and interesting, whether 
ancient or modern, and not forgetting the “ brigs.”’ 
The handsome art gallery, with its priceless sculpture 
and pictures, was alone worth a visit to the North. 

We should have liked more time for discussion in 
the pretty Union Terrace Gardens, but our pro- 
grammes were already overflowing. Our visit to 
the docks and fish market was indeed an eye-opener 
to many of us, who had never before seen fish landed in 
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such quantities, and so rapidly despatched. We saw 
our friend, the popular Lord Provost---who appeared 
to be king of this department, and his staff all as busy 
as bees. 

Long life and prosperity to the Warden Insurance 
Company and their popular representative, Mr. 
Anderson, who is a jolly good fellow. We shall never 
forget their kindness in providing us with such a 
perfect evening’s enjoyment at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
The chocolates were delightful. 

The lovely excursion up the Deeside to Braemar 
was enchanting, to say the least, and with the assis- 
tance of Mr. and Mrs. Howie, one might easily have 
written a book on the beautiful scenery hill and 
dale—-which includes Balmoral, Crathie Church and 
the wonderful view from the Bridge of Feugh, of the 
eafy, rocky, dashing stream. 


VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE AT BRAEMAR. 
(Snapshot by Mr. Bernard Livesey). 


We missed the sports at Braemar, but we were 
more than satisfied with the gathering of our own clan 
at the Invercauld Arms and the Princess Royal Park, 
and it is a question if we could have found time for 
more entertainment. 

I think the beautiful Banchory, where we had tea, 
was most admired; besides, it is the home of our 
acting chaplain, Mr. Willy Brown, and his dear old 
friend the Doctor, who gave us such a hearty welcome, 
and is still light-hearted at the age of eighty-five. 
But, alas! it was here we started to say good-bye 
to,one and another. 

(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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THE CLOSING MEETING. 


Induction of the new President. 


Vores or THANKS. 


The bringing forward of the closing meeting from 
the Saturday to the Thursday afternoon, following the 


| operations, achieved the desired result of an attendance 


worthy of the occasion. The gathering took place in 
the Mitchell Hall, which provided an impressive 
setting for the final phase of a splendid series of 
meetings. 

The CuatrMan (Mr. H. J. Dawes) drew attention 
to the fact that that was a continuation of the general 
meeting adjourned from»September 9th, and that 
therefore the first business was to deal with the 
resolutions passed at the sectional meetings. 

The GeNERAL SECRETARY then read the following 
resolutions, passed at the meeting of the Veterinary 
Inspectors’ Section, held earlier in the afternoon :— 

(1) ‘‘ That this meeting of the Veterinary Inspectors’ 
Section, being of the opinion that the time has now 
arrived when the Public Health Acts as they apply to 
England and Wales should be so amended as to give 
the Veterinary Inspectors, as such, all the powers 
(for the purposes of Meat and Food Inspection) at 
present possessed by Medical Officers of Health and 
Inspectors of Nuisances, resolves that the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland be asked to take immediate steps with a view 


_ to bringing about such a reform.” 


(2) “That the N.V.M.A. press the Ministry of 


_ Agriculture to send out to Veterinary Inspectors of 


Local Authorities copies of all orders issued by them 


under the Diseases of Animals Acts and of circular 
letters referable to the same simultaneously with 
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the issue of them to the Local Authorities.” 

The resolutions having been approved without 
further discussion and with no dissentients, 

The CHAIRMAN then said: My term of office is 
about to expire, and I have the greatest possible 
pleasure in inducting Mr. Gofton to the chair. (Loud 
Cheers.) Mr. Gofton, having advanced to the chair, 
Mr. Dawes proceeded: I am quite certain that by 


(Continued from previous column. ) 


We now understand the meaning of real Scotch 
hospitality, and we cannot adequately express our 
thanks to Mr. and Mrs. MecAllan and all the kind 
members and friends of the town and county of 
Aberdeen who worked so successfully and untiringly 
to entertain us. 

A few of us took advantage of the opportunity of 
visiting Edinburgh on the way home. Edinburgh 
is a fine city, but I felt that handsome is as handsome 
does ; so give me Aberdeen every time and its good- 
hearted natives who received us with such open 
arms. Woe betide the next story-teller we meet who 


tries to stuff us with fairy tales relating to our good 
friends on the Deeside. 


N. F. 
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handing it to you it will not lose any of its uprightness 
and straightforwardness, and that you will be a great 
success in the office. (Renewed cheers.) 

Mr. A. Gorton, the new President, who was given a 
rousing reception, then took the chair, acknowledging 
the honour in the following terms. I will just say 
“thank you,” and that I trust that at the end of my 
term of office I may be able to look back on a year of 
office and a congress as successful as this one has 
been. (Hear, hear.) My first duty is an extremely 
pleasant one—it is to ask you to accord the retiring 
President your very hearty thanks for his work and 
for his invaluable services to the Association during the 
past year. In asking you to pass that vote of thanks, 
I feel it is only right to say that we could not have 
wished for a President who could have occupied the 
chair with greater experiefice, or greater dignity and 
with greater honour to the Association and to himself, 
(Cheers). I feel confident that he will look back upon 
his term of office with great pleasure, and it will be 
summed up mainly in the very excellent way in which 
he has presided over the annual meeting this year. 
I am quite sure that nothing could have given him 
greater pleasure than the success that he has met 
with at the termination of his year of office. I ask 
you, therefore, to accord him in a most hearty manner 
a vote of thanks for his success. (Loud and pro- 
longed cheers.) 

The Past PresipEnt, Mr. H. J. Dawes, in a manner 
which showed his deep appreciation of the affectionate 
enthusiasm accompanying the passing of the vote of 
thanks, responded as follows: On vacating the office 
of President, I do so with very great regret. I have 
had a very pleasant year, and I am extremely grate- 
ful to the ladies and gentlemen who have rallied round 
me at this Congress. It has been a meeting of the 
greatest possible pleasure, and, I may say, of pride 
to all the officers concerned ; and to be your President 
throughout the year which has culminated in this 
magnificent gathering has been the greatest honour 
that has ever been conferred upon me during my life. 
I feel it very much. My old friends have supported 
me; I have made many new friends, and I am quite 
certain that I shall never forget those I have made 
since I have been in Aberdeen. [ shall never regret 
whatever I have been able to do for the Association and 
for the profession. This is one of the red letter days 
of my life. (Cheers.) To the members of the 
“Midland” I also extend my grateful thanks for 
turning up in great numbers when, in many cases, 
circumstances rendered the visit a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. When I go back I can say to 
those who are now absent that they have missed the 
treat of their lives. I do not want to detain you 
except to say once more thank you, thank you, 
thank you. (Cheers.) 

Mr. J. W. McIntosh, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the officers of the Association, including the staff, 
said: I regard it as a great pleasure and privilege to 
put this proposition to you on this occasion. It is a 
great pleasure indeed to us all to feel that the work of 
this Association is in the hands of such competent 
officers. (Cheers.) The work that they put in 
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during the past year has been very great indeed, and, 
as you can see from the congress which we have had, 
while a great deal of the success achieved has been 
due to the affection which we have for our ex-President, 
still a great deal of the success has been due to the 
officers whom he has had with him. (Cheers.) 

The vote having been enthusiastically accorded, 

Major J. Anson followed, asking that a similar 
tribute be accorded the Provisional Committee and 
the Local Secretary. He said: It gives me the 
greatest possible pleasure to propose a hearty vote of 
thanks to the working staff—if I may so designate 
them—-who have been responsible for the conduct 
of our meetings here this year. I can go back a good 
many years and tell you that five and twenty years 
ago I was a local secretary, when the meeting was 
held at Doncaster, and I know the responsibility 
that devolves upon him and his satellites responsible 
for the arrangements of the meetings, the papers, 
and the hundred and one items to which attention 
has to be given. I never remember a meeting when 
everything has passed off so splendidly as the meeting 
we have had in Aberdeen this year, and I ask you to 
join with me in passing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Provisional Committee and the Local Secretary for 
their strenuous and successful services. (Cheers.) 

Mr. H. J. Dawes seconded the resolution, paying a 
tribute to the enthusiasm with which the Provisional 
Committee and Local Secretary, with special mention 
of Mr. Howie, the President of the Committee, had set 
about their work. He would never forget the 
kindness and courtesy of Mr. McAllan (local secretary). 
They never had a better local secretary than Mr. 
McAllan (Cheers.) He trusted that the Association 
would some day come back to Aberdeen, and if they 
did he strongly advised whoever might then occupy 
the post of President to keep very friendly with Mr. 
McAllan. (Cheers.) 

Mr. McALLan, who was received with cheers, in 
acknowledging the vote, said that he had tried the 
previous evening, however inadequately, to express 
his thanks for the universal kindness shown to him by 
the members. As he had then said, everything he 
had done had been a real pleasure and his real satis- 
faction and true reward was what he need not hesitate 
to describe as a very successful Congress indeed. 
He took the opportunity of expressing his most 
sincere thanks to the corporate bodies of Aberdeen 
who rallied round him so well, and also his deep 
gratitude to the Executive Committee that he had 
had working with him. To them, to a large extent, 
was due the success of that Congress. He desired to 
extend his very heartiest thanks to them for their 
efforts. In conclusion, he would say to them, as the 
retiring President had done, thank you, thank you, 
thank you. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Georce Howte (President of the Provisional 
Committee), who also replied, said that he did not 
get to York the previous year, but he received a wire 
from that city, boldly stating “ Congress at Aberdeen 
next year.” He nearly fell tothe ground. (Laughter.) 
He knew what it involved, but on thinking it over— 
and especially after a talk with Messrs. Brown and 
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Cumming, who sent him the wire—he came to the 
conclusion that they could make a good job of the 
Congress, and they set to it nearly a year ago. Then 
came the nominating of the members of the Pro- 
visional Committee. He was up at Edinburgh, 
at the “Dick” Centenary, and met their good friend 
Mr. Dawes. The latter was, he thought, a little 
glum at the thought of the Congress being held so far 
north, but he thought he left him a good deal more 
cheerful than when he met him. (Laughter.) 
Things went on and on, and they were always im- 
proving. ‘“‘ Then,” said Mr. Howie, “ we gained Mr. 
McAllan as secretary. (Cheers.) We gave him a free 
hand with just ‘a tit o’ th’ towie’ to keep him in 
check. (Laughter.) And to-day the result is plain, for 
we have had, if not the best, almost the best, Congress 
that the ‘‘ National” Association ever had. (Cheers.) 
As Harry Lauder would say, ‘ We're prood men th’ 
day.’”’ (Cheers.) 

There was another little duty which had been 
entrusted to him, and that was to propose a vote of 
thanks to all those gentlemen who had put themselves 
to so much trouble in responding so willingly to their 
requests for papers, and who came forward with their 
papers in time to get them printed and distributed 
prior to the Congress. To the openers of the dis- 
cussions he had to ask them to accord the very heartiest 
thanks, especially as, in many cases, they gave them 
nearly 2s much enlightenment as did the readers of 
the papers themselves. The votes having been 
passed with acclamation, 

Mr. Tupor Huaues (Oswestry) said it was an 
unexpected honour which fell to his lot, and one of 
which he was extremely proud, to have an opportunity 
of expressing their thanks to the University Authorities 
and the Municipal Authorities of the City of Aberdeen. 
He thought they had been wonderfully provided for 
with regard to accommodation. (Hear, hear.) They 
are very sincerely cognisant of the fact that it was not 
a welcome only of walls and halls, and that the princely 
welcome they had received from Sir George Adam 
Smith and the Lord Provost was most highly appre- 
ciated, as was the active interest these eminent men 
had taken in their proceedings. He asked them to 
pass that vote of thanks with acclamation. 

The meeting concurred with the heartiest en- 
thusiasm. 

Professor G. H. WooLpripGr, in requesting a 
similar expression of appreciation of the efforts of the 
operators and demonstrators, remarked that that was 
one of the easiest and one of the most acceptable 
tasks he could have been asked to perform. The 
operators of that day had shown them how some 
very difficult operations could be carried out with 
wonderful ease and facility, and many of those 
operations which appeared to be so simple at their 
hands were not really so simple when one undertook 
them. They had had a wonderfully successful 
afternoon. (Hear, hear.) Where all who took 
part had shown such a high degree of skill, it was, 
perhaps, invidious to single anyone out, but he might 
perhaps be forgiven if he did single out, for a special 
meed of praise, Professor Neilsen, who had come all 
the way from Copenhagen and had shown them how 
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they could overcome, to a considerable extent, at any 
rate, one of their greatest difficulties in mixed prac- 
tice, and in cattle practice in particular. 

He must also ask them to accord a very hearty vote 
of thanks to those gentlemen who so kindly provided 
them with subjects for operation, thus allowing them to 
have that fitting climax to the work of the Congress. 
Appreciation having been whole-heartedly shown, 
Mr. F. L. Goocu moved a vote of thanks to the 
Territorial Association for their kindness in affording 
the use of their premises for the operations. The 
operating beds, said Mr. Gooch, were some of the best 
they had ever had, and, moreover, if members had 
only used the accommodation provided to the best 
advantage, everyone could have witnessed the pro- 
ceedings easily and in comfort. 

Another vote of thanks which was most enthusi- 
astically accorded was that to the Warden Insurance 
Company for their thoughtful kindness in ministering 
so acceptably to the social side of the Congress pro- 
ceedings by inviting all the members and their friends 
to the very excellent revue performance at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on the Thursday evening. The 
Press were similarly remembered for the very adequate 
accounts of the functions and meetings which had 
appeared throughout the week. 

The GENERAL SEcRETARY voiced the feeling of all 
present in saying that they could not part that after- 
noon without acknowledging what the railway com- 
panies, and in particular the London, Midland and 
Scottish, had done to ensure the comfort of their 
members on what had, in most cases, been their 
exceedingly long journey north. Before the Congress 
that company had taken considerable pains to arrange 
the facilities necessary for the members to get to 
Aberdeen in all possible comfort. The London, 
Midland and Scottish went out of their way, not only 
to give them all the information they required at 
headquarters, but even to the length of canvassing 
the members in order that they might supply them 
with all the information possible. They did every- 
thing in their power to make entirely pleasant the 
journey of those who travelled from Euston by the 
10 a.m. on the Saturday, or who joined the train 
en route, providing a special car and even going to the 
length of providing a special menu for them. 

The members displayed in the most enthusiastic 
manner their very high appreciation of the splendid 
services so readily rendered by the London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway Company. 

Upon the proposition of Mr. H. J. Dawes, a vote 
of sympathy was passed with those members who 
had been unable to be present through illness or 
bereavement, and the Secretary was asked to write, 
informing them of the action of the Congress. Mr. 
Dawes referred particularly to Major Hobday, who 
would have been with them but for the sad fact that 
his father had just passed away. 

Mr. A. Gorton, the new President, brought the 
business of the Congress to a fitting termination by 
appealing to all his fellow members of the Association 
to make a special effort to support him at the 
Cambridge Congress of 1925. 
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The late Dr. Septimus Sisson. 


We have pleasure in giving our readers the following 
notes on the life of Dr. Septimus Sisson, with whom 
many of our readers will have been acquainted, and 
who, it will be remembered, was an honoured guest at 
last year’s Congress of the Association at York. 
We are enabled to publish these notes through the 
courtesy of his eldest brother, Mr. William Sisson, of 
Gloucester. 

“ Septimus Sisson was born in Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
about fifty-seven years ago. He was educated there 
and later at the Grammar School, Morpeth, Northum- 
berland, where he gained a Scholarship. 

‘In 1882, when he was about fifteen, my father 
emigrated to Kansas, taking him and all the younger 
members of the family. He returned to England in 
1884, leaving Septimus and his next younger brother 
Octavius now Dr. E. O. Sisson, of Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 

* These two youths, who were little more than boys, 
the younger being only fifteen years old, worked and 
studied in the American way and both distinguished 
themselves, Septimus studied at the Ontario Veterin- 
ary College, Toronto, and graduated there, taking 
first prizes in all the regular studies, the Grand 
Prize (a full set of Darwin's Works) for the 
best record of the year, and three silver medals: 
his achievements constituting a record in the 
history of the College. He then practised as Veter- 
inary Surgeon with his previous teacher, Dr. Orr, 
and later, on his own account. 

“He became Professor at the Ohio State 
University more than twenty years ago, and did not 
vegetate but, it may be justly said, crowned his 
career with his monumental book The Anatomy of the 
Domestic Animals. 

“The following article concerning the award of 
his doctorate, appeared in The Ohio State University 
Monthly, and may be of sufficient interest toe your 
readers to warrant reproduction, 

“<The award, not long since,*of the degree, Doctor 
of Veterinary Science, upon Dr. Septimus Sisson, of 
the College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State 
University, confers world-wide recognition and dis- 
tinction upon that member of the faculty, and thereby 
upon the University. Especially so, in that it is the 
only strictly advanced degree in Veterinary Science 
granted by any university this side of the Atlantic 
(or, indeed, abroad), and because Dr. Sisson isits only 
recipient in the United States among the four to whom 
it has been granted. 

«The University of Toronto makes this statement 
of policy with respect to granting the degree: ‘ The 
degree is intended to be conferred under in such 
circumstances as will denote its receipt only by those 
distinguished for professional eminence.’ And in intro- 
ducing Professor Sisson to the Chancellor during the 
ceremonies of award, Dean McGilvray of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto emphasised that the recommendation 
was based upon the candidate’s valuable improve- 
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ments in anatomical methods, extensive research 
work and ‘ his substantial contribution to our know- 
ledge of the structure of the domesticated animals.’ 
Dr. Sisson’s thesis was approved by the committee of 
the University of Toronto Senate with the commenda- 
tory notation, ‘ magna cum laude.’ 

*** Dr. Sisson’s principal publication, “The Anatomy 
of the Domestic Animals,’ is a monumental work of 
930 pages, with 725 illustrations, the recognised stand- 
ard work on the subject in all English-speaking 
countries. Noteworthy is the fact that most of the 
figures in the book are photographic reproductions, 
a method of illustration not used heretofore in works 
of this character. In the preparation of a good many 
of these pictures, the author was ably assisted by Mr. 
F. H. Haskett, University photographer, and Mr. W. 
J. Norris, formerly of the Department of Art. The 
illustrative work made necessary the preparation of 
hundreds of dissections and sections, many of which 
are now in the anatomical museum of the Veterinary 
College, a collection unrivalled anywhere. 

“<Tt is to be noted, in this connection that the 
method of preparing sections through embalming 
bodies by injecting formalin solution into the circula- 
tory system, one of the most important improvements 
in anatomical technique, was introduced by Professor 
Sisson in 1899, then at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, and it was this procedure that made possible 
the vast number of illustrations, unobtainable hitherto, 
which enhance so greatly the Sisson text. Authorities 
cite the advantages of this method as follows: (1) the 
preservation and hardening of the soft tissues makes it 
possible to obtain accurate ideas of the natural shape 
and position of various organs ; (2) the prevention of 
post-mortem softening and decomposition frees 
anatomical work of much of its former unpleasantness 
and allows ample time for making careful observations, 
in addition to preventing accidental infection ; (3) 
the new technique disclosed many errors in current 
ideas and made necessary an extensive revision of 
anatomical works. 

** Proceeding further along this line of research, 
Dr. Sisson has had the co-operation of Professor W. T. 
Magruder, of the Department of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, in utilising the refrigeration laboratory of that 
department to freeze and section bodies of the larger 
domestic animals. 

“*This laborious procedure, in which Dr. J. D. 
Grossman, ’14, participated, has yielded many interest- 


ing data,’ Dr. Sisson says. ‘ We hope to continue it 


and to publish the more important results.” 

“ In addition to all of which Dr. Sisson has spent 
his spare moments upon a job of tremendous lexico- 
graphical proportions. He describes it thus: 

«Some years ago the American Veterinary Medical 
Association took cognisance of the serious need of 
thorough revision of anatomical nomenclature. The 
terminology had become so confused that interchange 
of ideas had become difficult and the great accumula- 
tion of synonyms was a heavy burden on instructors 
and students. So that the Association appointed 
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The Genetic Aspects of Sterility. 


By F. A. E. Crew, M.D., D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Animal Breeding Research Department, 
The University, Edinburgh. 


Fecundity is the term used to define the potential 
reproductive capacity of individuals, and is measured 
by their ability to elaborate functional gametes, the 
ova or sperm. Fertility is the term used to define 
the ability to produce living offspring, and is measured 
by the rate at which these are produced compared 
to the standard of absolute fertility when every 
possible ovum is fertilised and every zygote survives. 
Sterility is the negation of fertility ; infertility may be 
absolute, when the individual is sterile, or it 
may be diminished to a greater or lesser degree, 
when compared with the average of the group to which 
the individual belongs, and infertility in these 
cases is relative. In different instances there 
may be found every grade between complete fertility 
and sterility. Fertility is based primarily on 
fecundity, and grades of fertility may be but 
reflections of corresponding grades of fecundity. 
But infertility can exist in a perfectly fecund individual 
as the result of pre-natal death of the offspring. 

In the construction of a standard of fertility, the 
following facts have to be considered : (1) Different 
species exhibit a true-breeding difference in the fre- 
quency of the periods of special reproductive activity 
during which conception may occur: thus there are 
the moneestrous species in which during the year there 
is but one cestrous cycle, and the polyoestrous species 
which exhibit during the sexual or breeding season 
several dicestrous cycles. It is obvious that a poly- 
cestrous female must b¢e judged by a different standard 
than a monestrous. (2) Different species have 
markedly different duration of life, a character in the 
Mendelian sense, and as the reproductive period bears 
a definite relation to the whole life, it follows that the 
fertility of the long-lived should be judged by a 
different standard than that of the short-lived. (3) 
Some species are polytocus, others monotocus, and the 
standards of fertility in the two sorts must be different. 

The polycestrous and the monoestrous characters are 
true-breeding hereditary characters and are genetic in 
origin. It is certainly possible to increase the number 
and intensity of the dicestrous cycles in a polycestrous 
animal, but there is no evidence that special treatment 
of any kind has ever transformed the constitutionally 

(Continued from previous page.) 
a committee to reduce this anatomical babel to a 
semblance of order. ‘This work extended over several 
years, and it was necessary to go through the literature 
of many languages and to make countless laboratory 
investigations to settle controversial points. The 


committee finally succeeded in reducing the number 
of terms from about 20,000 to some 5,000, giving a 
single Latin name to each structure or feature.’ 

“ Dr. Sisson, it might be added, was chairman of this 
committee.” 
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| moncestrous into the polycestrous. 


It is an established 
fact that the number of dicestrous cycles in the 
polycestrous mammal is affected by environic agencies. 
In the sheep, for example, the wild species behave as 
though they were moneestrous; the domestic sheep 
developed from them are polycstrous to different 
degrees ; the Scottish Blackface ewe on the northern 
hills exhibits two dicestrous cycles each of three weeks 
duration, whilst in the lowlands she may have as many 
as six, each lasting about a fortnight. In the Dorset 
Horn which often produces two crops of lambs in one 
year, dicestrous cycles may continue from autumn 
right on to the spring, whilst in the case of the Austra- 
lian Merino the sexual season appears to embrace the 
whole year. Food and climatic conditions undoubt- 
edly are to a very great extent responsible for this 
diversity. It is known that the practice of flushing, 
or special feeding, affects the onset and intensity of the 
activity of the reproductive organs during the sexual 
season and that the number of young produced by the 
polycotus female is affected by the general physio- 
logical condition of the mother during pregnancy. 
All fertilised eggs do not complete their development, 
atrophic embryos and foetuses are commonly found in 
the uterus, and more corpora lutea than foetuses. In 
the case of the pig it has been suggested that the 
number of foetuses that should attain full development 
is limited by the conditions of nutrition, though the 
evidence is such as to indicate that the cause is a 
deficiency in the quality rather than in the quantity 
of the nutriment. But though environic agencies 
affect the cestrous cycle, it is certain that differences 
in the nature of this cycle fundamentally are specific 
and breed characters. 

The size of the litter is limited by the number of ova 
available for fertilisation by the always abundant 
spermatozoa. This in all probability is based on 
genetic factors. Thus in the mating of wild pigx 
Tamworth, the litter size of the F, was the same as 
that of the wild pig. In the ewe, one, two, or sometimes 
three ova are extruded from the ovaries synchron- 
ously, so that a ewe cannot as a general rule produce 
more than three lambs at a time. It is apparent that 
the polycotus female has ay advantage in the matter 
of propagation over her monocotus rival. The number 
of offspring produced at one birth is also related to 
the length of gestation: the longer the fewer is the 
general rule. ‘The first litter of animals producing 
several young at a birth is usually smaller than the 
second and third. The number increases with 
successive pregnancies to a maximum and thereafter 
falls again. In the case of the pig, one set of records 
shows that the first litter is the smallest and the 
fourth the largest. It is probable that this is based 
on a differential fecundity which varies with the age 
of the individual. For some unknown reason the 
season 1922-23 was peculiar, in that quadruple and 
even quintuple births in the goat were remarkably 
and disastrously common. 

Herbert Spencer in his “ Principles of Biology,” 
elaborates the thesis that the power to sustain in- 
dividual life and the power to reproduce are inversely 
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proportional, i.e., individuation and yenesis vary 
inversely. With an abundant food supply and a 
favourable environment the cost of individuation— 
the production and maintenance of the individual—is 
low and the rate of genesis consequently high. The 
less expensive in energy consumption the habit of life, 
the higher the fertility of the species. Domestication, 
therefore, results in increased fertility. For example, 
the wild rabbit which breeds four times a year produces 
less than six young at a time ; the tame rabbit breeds 
six or seven times a year and produces more at a birth. 
There is increased fecundity and increased fertility as 
a result of the more favourable conditions of domesti- 
cation acting upon individuals carefully selected for 
their characters. An ancestor of the domestic fowl, 
Gallus bankiva, lays the minimum number of eggs 
necessary for the propagation of her species, a matter 
of a dozen or so in the year. The modern hen lays 
between 200-300 a year, so may the modern domestic 
duck, though its wild ancestors lay but 5-10. Yet if 
the ovaries of sexually immature specimens of the 
ancestral and modern fowls are examined, there will be 
found therein a more or less equal number of oocytes, 
e.q., about 3,000. Each is equipped anatomically 
with the material for a 3,000 egg-yield during her life- 
time, yet one lays about 1,000, the other 200 at most. 
The physical basis of fecundity in each is similar, 
fertility is markedly different. The modern hen has 
been encouraged to lay and is provided with plentiful 
food, she lays for man, not for the species. Yet even 
in the case of the domestic hen there is a rhythm in her 
egg-yield, the maximum production occurring in 
March and April, the minimum in October and 
November. The high fecundity of certain strains is 
the result of the addition of an extra laying season, 
as it were; all hens lay in spring but only some lay 
in winter. ‘The difference is genetic in nature. 


(irades of fertility are definite racial and breed 
characters and are transmitted in inheritance. For 
example, the Dorset Horn sheep and the Hampshire 
are relatively highly fertile breeds; others, such as the 
Blackface, as at present constituted, are relatively 
infertile. Moreover, within one breed there are strains 
far more fertile than others, and in a flock or herd there 
are individuals more fertile than their sisters. In the, 
sheep it has been found possible to increase fertility of 
a flock by selecting those ewes for breeding which 
possessed a higher degree of fertility than the rest. 
Alexander Graham Bell bred his sheep for some 
twenty-five years with a view to getting the ewes to 
produce more at a birth and selected each year those 
ewes which had more than the usual two nipples. 
Ultimately none of the ewes had less than four and 
many had six nipples and twins were the rule. In 
cattle, a case has been described of a Holstein- Friesian 
cow which produced twin calves five times out of seven 
and by three different bulls. In another case a 
Guernsey cow produced fourteen calves in eight 
pregnancies ; triplets twice, twins twice, and singles 
four times; in another instance twins were recorded 
in three generations of cows. ‘Ihe exact mode of 
inheritance of fecundity and fertility in the case of 
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the sheep was obscured by the fact that it was found 
that such conditions as time of attaining maturity, 
extra feeding, time of mating, influenced the production 
of twins. From statistical studies on cattle, it would 
appear that fertility is a character in the Mendelian 
sense, but that its expression is very greatly modified 
by external agencies. Data obtained from work on 
swine indicate that some three hereditary factors are 
concerned. 


Inheritance of fecundity in the fowl has been studied 
very extensively by Pearl. Barred Plymouth Rock 
and Indian Game, breeds of high and of relatively low 
fecundity respectively, were used and the winter egg 
production considered. It was found that there were 
three classes of hens: (1) those which laid no eggs 
during the winter period; (2) those which laid less 
than thirty ; and (3) those which laid more than thirty. 
6 per cent. of the Indian Game and 54 per cent. of the 
Plymouth Rocks belonged to class (3). KF, and F, 
generations and back-crosses were raised and trap- 
nested and as a result of this investigation Pearl 
concluded that there exists a ‘fecundity’ factor 
determining the winter production of less than thirty 
eggs. ‘This autosomal factor, called by Pearl L,, is 
dominant to its allelomorph 1, present in fowls which 
belong to class (1), which lay no eggs during the 
winter period. The duplex condition L, Ly, is similar 
in its effect to the simplex. In addition, there is an 
X-borne factor L, which alone results in a winter egg 
production of less than thirty eggs. But the ‘ double 
dose’ of L, is not equal to L, + Ly, for the simul- 


| taneous presence and action of L, and L, results in a 


production of over thirty eggs during the winter period. 
Genes for high and low fecundity exist and behave in 
inheritance as do the genes for the multitude of 
structural characters of Drosophila. 


It is convenient to approach the question of the 
inheritance of grades of fertility from the angle of the 
inheritance of sterility. 


In Drosophila there is considerable evidence derived 
from breeding experiments that certain definite genes 
affect the fertility of the individual. The sex-linked 
wing characters ‘ rudimentary ’ and ‘ fused ’ are almost 
invariably associated with sterility: the male (XY) 
is fertile, the female (XX) sterile. The development of 
the ova being normal, sterility is based on infecundity. 
To maintain rudimentary or fused stocks, the heterozy- 
gous female must be employed and in such the number 
of mature ova is much less than in the wild type of fly 
—fecundity is diminished. It is a matter of common 
observation that any combination of recessive charac- 
ters in Drosophila is associated with a decreased 
fecundity, and this fact must play its part in the elimin- 
ation of recessive mutants in nature. It has not yet 
been shown that in the case of domesticated animals 
a combination of recessive characters is likewise 
associated with unfavourable physiological qualities. 


The results obtained from work on non-disjunction 
have shown that specific chromosome aberrations lead 
to complete sterility. It will be remembered that the 
(XO) male is sterile. 
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Sterility is common in the offspring of an inter- | 
specific cross. In the case of the bird the following | 


have been recorded among others :— 


PARENT'S. OFFSPRING. 
Female. Male. Males. Females. 
Turtur orientalis Columba livia 13 Sterile 
Gallus domesticus x Phasianus 
colchicus 100 0 
Phasianus revesi x Phasianus 
versicolor 
In cattle :— 
Bos taurus » Bos indicus (zebu) Fertile. Fertile. 


Bos taurus » Bibos gruniens (yak) Sterile A 


Bos taurus Bibos gaurus 
Bos taurus x Bibos frontalis 
Bos taurus Bibos americanus 
Bibos sondaicus x Bos indicus *» ” 


In the case of the hybrid pheasant it has been shown 
that both spermato- and oogenesis are abnormal and 
it was concluded that sterility in these hybrids depends 
on the inability of homologous chromosomes derived 
from different species to conjugate normally. 

Among the domesticated mammals species crosses 
are usually regarded as curiosities but there are cases 
in which such hybridisation has been undertaken with 
the definite object of producing a creature of economic 
value superior to that of either parent. The mule and 
the cattalo are examples of this. The mule has a 
record of being a most satisfactory draft animal. 
It is the hybrid produced by the mating of a male ass 
and a mare : the reciprocal cross of the jennet and the 
stallion produces a hinny. Both mule and hinny are 
sterile. ‘Ihe hybrid is hardier and freer from disease 


than either parent ; the case is an example of hybrid | 


vigour. The question of the fertility of the mule is 
a source of ever-lasting debate. Instances are re- 
corded in which mules are reputed to have sired foals 
when mated to jennies, but as a rule these cases are 
not supported by critical evidence. Many workers 
have held that there are exceptions to the general rule 
that the mule is infertile. Cases have been recorded 
in which the female horse-ass hybrid was fertile and 
produced young ; in the Field of September 17, 1898, 
an English veterinary surgeon in India recorded in 
great detail the birth of offspring in the case of a 
transport mule. It is to be noted that according to 
many observers, the female hybrid exhibits regular 
cestrous periods; in one case plentiful follicles were 
found in the ovary. In spite of this evidence, 
however, mule breeders as a class do not believe in the 
fertility of the hybrid, and most biologists are sceptical. 
Reported cases of fertility are based on incorrect ob- 
servations: in. Poitou, where 5,000 mares are used 
annually for mule breeding, fertile mules are unknown. 
It is possible that many reputed cases of fertile mules 
were not mules at all, but were horses, somewhat mule- 
like in their general characters, or that the female 
hybrid, actually a mule, had adopted the foal of a 
mare and under these circumstances it is certain that 
the mule could develop an active milk secretion. 
Cytological evidence supports the contention that the 
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mule is sterile: in the testis of the male hybrid, 
seminiferous tubules are completely absent or much 


_ reduced in size, and the testis is similar in structure to 
that of the ‘ rig,’ a horse in which the testis is retained 


in the abdominal cavity and which is sterile ; there is 
a complete absence of functional spermatozoa in the 
seminal fluid. It has been suggested that the sterility 
of the mule follows from the great difference in 
chromosome number in the mare and in the male ass. 
The mare has 38 chromosomes, so that each ovum will 
have 19 ; the jack probably has 65, so that each sperm 
will have either 32 or 33. The zygote with 19+ 32 
= 51, will become the male hybrid ; the zygote with 
19+ 33= 52 chromosomes—-the female. It is not 
until the maturation division in gametogenesis that 
the abnormal number of chromosomes results in 
abnormal chromosome behaviour. The mule receives 
a different number of chromosomes from each of its 
parents so that conjugation is embarrassed, but the 
difficulty is not morphological, for conjugation is 
just as difficult in the case of the gametogenesis 
of hybrids which receive the same numbers of 
chromosomes from each parent: the bar must 
be a physiological one., Development, differentia- 
tion of the individual are unremarkable, but 
the individual cannot produce functional gametes. 
Theoretically it is certainly possible that very in- 
frequently gametes should result and then mare mules 
bred to stallion ought readily to produce foals. It 
must be remembered also that practically every male 
mule is castrated before it has been tested for fertility. 

The species cross, Bos americanus < Bos taurus is 
complicated by the occurrence of hydramnios during 
the pregnancy which results in the production of the 
F, generation and by dystocia in the case of the F, 
male which renders the birth of a male almost im- 
possible. Moreover, if an F, male is born alive it is 
invariably sterile. Certain breeders became impressed 
by the advantages which would follow the production 
of the ‘cattalo.’ Bison bulls were mated with 
Hereford and Aberdeen Angus heifers (the reciprocal 
cross could not be made, though the: reason is not 
stated) and in every case the pregnancy was compli- 
cated by severe hydramniosewith the result that the 
majority of the females aborted. In fact only about 
one in thirty produced a living calf, and of these a 
male was a rarity, for the size and shape of the male 
hybrids were such that the mother died in labour in 
the great majority of cases. It was found that the 
size and shape of the head of the male, and the length 
of his neural spines were such as could not be ac- 
commodated by the birth passages of the cow, and the 
calf or the cow. or both, died. 

In this case lethal factors are involved, comple- 
mentary lethals resulting in the production of a degree 
or of a kind of development of the skeleton of the 
offspring which renders its natural birth impossible 
and in the production also of hydramnios which, in a 
great number of instances, ends in abortion. In this 
case, the factors concerned in the production of the 
conditions leading to dystocia are sex-linked and are 
not linked with those which are concerned in the 
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production of hydramnios. The conditions met with 
in the bison cattle cross can be interpreted in the 
terms of the factorial hypothesis as follows :— 

A and A’ are complementary autosomal factors 
and together result in the production of hydramnios. 

B is a dominant autosomal factor complementary 
to d, a sex-linked recessive, and the combination Bd 
results in the production of certain skeletal characters 
which lead to dystocia. 

C is a dominant autosomal factor complementary 
to e, a sex-linked recessive, and the combination Ce 
results in sterility. 

The series de is balanced by DE. 

According to this scheme, the bison male is AABB- 
CC(DEX)Y, the female AABBCC(DEX) (DEX). 
The cattle male is  A’A’bbece(deX)Y, the 
female A’A’bbec(deX) (deX). The F, male will 
be AA’BbCec(deX)Y, the female AA’BbCc(DEX) 
(deX). There will be hydramnios in all cases. Of 
the foetuses which continue to term there will be 
dystocia in the case of the male, but in the female, 
since de is balanced by DE, parturition will be possible. 
Similarly, the female will be fertile, the male sterile. 
The fact that a few F, males are produced is to be ex- 
plained by the variation in the maternal musculature, 
by differences in the size of birth passages in cows of 
different ages and sizes, by differences in the foetal 
presentation, and differences in the management of 
labour. 

The females of F, were then back-crossed to the 
bison or to the bull and this procedure was continued 
for several generations. It was found that as time 
went on, the incidence of hydramnios became less and 
less, and that the proportion of dead-born calves was 
steadily becoming reduced. Fertile males were ob- 
tained. These facts are easily accommodated by the 
scheme outlined above. It will be found that a back- 
cross of an F, female to the bison sire will yield a 
generation in which the incidence of hydramnios is 
reduced by 50 per cent., as are also those of dystocia 
and of sterility in the case of the males. After a few 
years of breeding in this way several genotypes would 
exist and chance selection guided to some extent by 
the breeders’ art, would surely in time completely re- 
move hydramnios, dystocia, and _ sterility. The, 
peculiar results of this species cross can be interpreted 
genetically. Hydramnios characterises another species 
cross, Bos americanus Bos indicus, and one case of 
this was treated by hysterectomy in order to obtain 
a living hybrid. 

It would seem that in certain instances the factor of 
the geneticist may be endocrinal in nature, affecting 
the development of the tissues in such a way that 
conditions unfavourable to the foetus are produced. 
Dystocia may be the result of an abnormal size or 
proportion which cannot be accommodated by the 
maternal birth passages, and there is much circum- 
stantial evidence which shows that proper growth is 
regulated through the mechanism of the endocrine 
system and that abnormality of a component member of 
this system is followed by abnormality in the pro- 
portions of the individual. A ‘lethal’ factor may be 


one which affects the proper and timeous functioning 
of a ductless gland. 

It has been shown that fertility is a character, that 
grades of fertility are characters, and that it is possible 
to ‘ breed’ high fecundity into a strain. Conversely 
it is possible to bring a family to an end by neglecting 
deliberately the fact that the individuals that comprise 
it are exhibiting low grades of fertility. An instance 
of this is the case of Bates’ Duchess family of Short- 
horn cattle which were superior animals but ‘ shy ’ 
breeders. In fact, a large proportion of the female 
descendants was absolutely sterile. The family was 
popular and at one stage in its history, when it com- 
manded very high prices, it was an advantage that the 
numbers should be limited. But when once buyers 
came to recognise that low fecundity was a character- 
istic of the family, it fell from its high estate. The 
breeders who deliberately select their relatively in- 
fertile individuals for further breeding, are breeding 
for the extinction of their stock. The exact nature of 
this sterility has not yet been demonstrated, but that it 
is inherited is beyond all doubt. 

Sterility may be due to structural malformations 
that render fruitful coitus impossible. Maldescent of 
the testes, severe hernia, gross imperfection of the 
external reproductive organs, all may result in sterility, 
and all these conditions may be the expression of 
genetic action. Undescended testes, hernia, are 
definitely hereditary, whilst imperfection of the ex- 
ternal reproductive organs is part of the general 
conditions of intersexuality and of hermaphroditism, 
both of which are definitely genetical in nature. 


DISCUSSION. 


The PresipEnt, who occupied the chair, called upon 
Mr. W. Brown, lecturer in Hygiene at the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, to open the discussion, which 
was inevitably curtailed owing to the length of time 
devoted to the discussion on Mr. Gaiger’s paper, 
which had preceded it. In doing so, Mr. BRown said : 


I take it as a very great honour indeed to be asked 
to open the discussion on this paper. It is one 
entirely new, and out of the ordinary routine of papers 
which have been presented to the Association in the 
past. It is a very valuable one indeed, and I am 
very glad that Dr. Crew has dealt with this subject 
in a manner which makes it of particular interest 
to the veterinary profession. 

One might say that this paper constitutes the 
biological basis of the important question of sterility. 
I am sure you will all agree that it is most unfortunate 
for us ordinary beings that the men who were respon- 
sible for fixing the nomenclature of genetics have 
adopted language so deeply technical. Some of these 
names, I must confess, I failed to find in the diction- 
ary. This is a paper written by an acknowledged 
master of his science, and a gentleman of international 
reputation. So carefully is it written, that really 
one cannot criticise it, because these are facts— 
established facts and conditions—and my remarks 
will be largely in the direction of asking Dr. Crew to 
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expand them in a way which will prove of further 
interest to us. 


Dr. Crew draws a fine distinction between fecundity 
and fertility. In the past we had used those terms 
loosely to imply the same thing, but the distinction 
drawn shows that fecundity is the potentiality to 
breed, and fertility is the realisation of that potential- 
ity. The standard of fertility in the moncstrous 
species—those that have only one estrous cycle per 
annum—must be lower than that of the polycestrous 
species, as also must be that of the monotocus as 
against the polytocus species. 

A very important matter, dealing with the nutrition 
of the dam, is brought out. It is now an established 
fact that, generally speaking, the better the condition 
of the female at the time of mating, the higher the 
percentage of offspring. This, of course, refers to the 
multiparous breeds, and by condition is meant 
physical fitness. An interesting experiment was 
carried out a number of years ago for the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland on the fertility 
of sheep, and it was shown that additional feeding for 
some time prior to the tupping period, what is termed 
flushing,” increased the percentage of lambs—in 
some cases by 25 per cent. Another interesting point 
is, that the female always fixes the number of the 
litter, as it is determined by the number of ova 
extruded from the ovary during cestrum, and subsc- 
quently fertilised. I fancy the author will agree that 
fertility is very largely an hereditary question, and 
that, while the female fixes the particular number of 
offspring at a birth, yet increased fertility may be 
handed on by the male to his female offspring, hence 
the reason, for example, of selecting a boar from a 
large litter. It is also interesting to note that the 
maximum number in the litter of pigs is usually 
obtained at the third or fourth farrowing. 

The selection of hens for laying purposes has like- 
wise increased the number of eggs to a remarkable 
degree. The ancestors of our breeds of poultry 
apparently laid only a small number of eggs per 
annum compared with the extraordinary production 
now obtained, and, as pointed out in the paper, this 
again may, to a certain extent, be a matter of nutrition. 

Dr. Crew refers to Alex Graham Bell’s experiments 
in breeding sheep with a view to increased fertility, 
and mentions that additional nipples appeared on 
the mammary glands. I should like to ask him 
whether there is any relationship between the presence 
of additional nipples—often rudimentary—and ‘the 
number of offspring, as well as milking capacity. 

Reference is made to the extensive experiments of 
Dr. Raymond Pearl in crossing Barred Plymouth 
Rock poultry with Indian Game, and the interesting 
results he obtained. I should like to ask Dr. Crew 
if these results are applicable to the crossing of breeds 
of poultry in general, or only to the two breeds men- 
tioned in particular. 

Hybridisation comes next under review, and the 
outstanding feature of the hybrid or the radical cross 
is that either sterility appears or a lethal factor crops 


up. Is this not a case of nature asserting herself / | 


Nature has always striven to maintain the purity of 
the species, and may this not be a biological reason 
why hybrids are often sterile, and lethal factors 
appear, when radical crossing is practised? The 
lethal factors of hydramnios, and abnormal develop- 
ment of the foetus which leads to dystokia, occur 
when the bison is crossed with the domestic ox. 


The nature of the cryptorchid testicle is of interest 
to us. The author points out that the rig testicle is 
always rudimentary and does not contain any live 
spermatozoa. This was demonstrated many years 
ago by Sir John M’Fadyean as the result of the 
examination of many specimens submitted to him by 
Professor Hobday. The testicle is capable of per- 
forming its normal function only when situated in 
its normal position in the scrotum. Even if it, is 
situated high up in the canal, it contains no live 
spermatozoa. The question of the hereditary nature 
of cryptorchidism is a very important one. Some 
maintain that the condition is always hereditary. I, 
for one, consider that there are two types of crypt- 
orchid, the one where the undescended testicle is 
normal in shape and appearance, though usually 
smaller than normal, and, because of retention, 
aspermatic. This type seems to me to be accidental, 
probably due to an abnormally short cord, or a tight 
tunica vaginalis. This type is probably not hereditary, 
as I have known several stallions with this defect, 
and the percentage of rigs left by them was not 
higher than that left by normal stallions. On the 
other hand, one meets with a wholly different type of 
retained testicle, teratomatous in character, cystic 
or non-cystic. In such an organ one may find 
samples of any of the body tissues in a partly developed 
state. This type of cryptorchidism I consider to be 
hereditary. I should like to ask Dr. Crew what he 
considers to be the cause of the teratomatous and 
cystic testicle. Some hold the view that they repre- 
sent an undeveloped twin, where complete segmenta- 
tion of the fertilised ovum has taken place, but one 
segment has failed to develop. 


The last paragraph of the paper is the most inter- 
esting and important for us, and it is rather a pity 
that Dr. Crew did not talfe it as his text, as there he 
mentions many conditions and abnormalities which 
we meet with in daily practice. We should like to 
hear him discuss the subject of imperforate hymen, 
or, as it is sometimes called, “ white heifer disease.” 
That is, to some extent, a misnomer, for while it is 
found most commonly in white heifers—and one would 
like to know the reason why—yet I have met with it 
in red heifers, and also in the Aberdeen-Angus breed. 
I understand this malformation is due to an error in 
development, and not due to a complete hymen. We 
find that though the membrane is opened and the 
fluid evacuated, the animal remains sterile. In two 
of the specimens I have examined, I found that the 
two Miiellerian ducts had failed to fuse to form the 
fundus and os uteri. The blind ends of the ducts, 
full of fluid, were pressed back on the wall of a rudi- 
mentary vagina, 
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I should like Dr. Crew to enlarge upon the question 
of the “ free martin,” upon which a great deal of work 
has been done recently. The free martin used to be 
considered an imperfect male, but its true nature 
seems to have been elucidated by Lillie in America, 
and valuable work has been done by Dr. Crew and 
also by Dr. Low, the Reader in Embryology in this 
University. It has been shown that there is a common 
blood supply between the two sets of foetal membranes 
in the case of the free martin, and the belief is expressed 
that the hormone produced by the developing testicle 
in the complete male passes through, and exercises 
a stimulating effect upon, the rudimentary recessive 
sexual organs of the female twin. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, I am sure we all 
compliment Dr. Crew very much upon his excellent 
and very interesting paper. (Applause.) 

Dr. A. W. Wuirenouse: For many years I 
bred mares under natural conditions in Wyoming, 
the tendency there is to breed every other year, 


and my belief is that the natural horse is not | 


an annual breeder, that it is due to domestication 
that the horse does breed every year, and that the 
tendency is to revert. There is, therefore, in my 
opinion, nothing pathological about their not breeding 
every year. 

Mr. L. P. Puan: I should like to add my thanks 
to those already accorded Dr. Crew. This is a subject 
in which we are greatly interested and upon which 
there is a great deal of confusing literature. Until 
we study and get a clear knowledge of the physiology 
of the genetical apparatus, I do not think we can get 
a proper conception of the other matters relating to 
sterility. The more one reads the more confused 
one seems to get, and I think this paper will help to 
clear up a great many of the points presented from the 
hereditary point of view. I also think it will pro- 
voke a good deal of interesting discussion, if not here, 
yet later on. I am convinced that the inter- 
play of the endocrine glands has a great deal to 
do with sterility, because in the beef heifers these 
endocrine abnormalities are undoubtedly a potent 
factor. From the human point of view, a great deal 
of sterility arises from a lack of thyroid or pituitary 


secretions, and the beef type of cattle certainly con- 


form to the human type in which this trouble occurs. 
In this question I would, therefore, suggest that 
stress be laid upon endocrine deficiency. When Dr. 
Crew first said that sterility could arise from heredity, 
I was not at all convinced, but since reading his paper 
I am certain that he is correct, and that we have to 
study the question from that point of view as well as 
from the other standpoints, which we know and accept. 

Mr. J. Brown asked Dr. Crew if it was the abortion 
bacillus that caused sterility, or if it was due to some 
other organisms entering at the time. 

Mr. H. W. Dawes: The whole school of workers on 
sterility in the present stage tend to dwell exclusively 
on the point of view of infection. That originated 
largely from Williams, and has been the starting point 
of the work done by present day investigators. Dr. 
Crew's paper gives us an idea as to whether much 
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of this work may not be redundant. Those of us 
who are handling pedigree pigs are closely concerned 
with the question as to whether the fecundity limita- 
tion of these prize-winning animals is not very 
intimately connected with close breeding. I think 
that perhaps many of the small litters are due, not so 
much to infection, as to this latter factor. I would 
welcome more research into the question of the 
sterility of pigs it is a problem against which we are 
coming more and more every day ; and it is one which 
to the pig industry in England is of the utmost 
importance. I trust that Dr. Crew’s investigations 
from the point of view of heredity may bring forth 
fruit so that we may have a great advancement in 
the study of the problem of sterility in pigs. 

Dr. Crew referred to true hermaphroditism. I 
think it isa very rare condition in our animals, and that 
in our patients the conditions met with are those of 
arrested development. I should like to express my 
thanks to Dr. Crew for his most interesting paper. 

Mr. SteeLe Bopcer and Mr. F. G. Goocn both 
mentioned practical points bearing on the problem 
at issue. 

Major F. T. G. Hospay sent the following con- 
tribution to the discussion : 

Dr. Crew has given us a very learned paper on the 
Genetic Aspects of Sterility ; the result, I believe, of 
much observation on the part of the workers in his 
laboratory, and particularly of himself and his 
colleague, the Canadian veterinary surgeon, Dr. 
Finlay. Sterility is a subject which is occupying a 
great place in the public eye at the present moment on 
account of the large number of pedigree animals who 
suffer from this defect. The fact of an animal being 
unable to be bred from reduces its value of a very high 
price (it may even run into many hundreds of pounds) 
o the ordinary price of mrely a utility beast, an orna- 
tment, or something for the butcher. Personally, I 
am unable to follow Dr. Crew's theoretical reasoning, 
but I shall be pleased to try to persuade owners of 
valuable animals to follow out any course which Dr. 
Crew may suggest in plain English terms which would 
be likely to restore these sterile animals back to the 
stud. The fact of certain hybrids, such as the mule 
and hinny, being sterile ; and yet possessing, so far as 
naked eye appearances can tell, completely formed 
generative organs, whilst other hybrids are able to be 
bred from without any difficulty, gives food for 
thought and much room for observational experiments 
as to why this should be. The subject of sterility 
in all its aspects is a typical one for team work, that is, 
for close collaboration between the laboratory worker 
and the hygienist and eugenist thinkers amongst 
our own profession who have control of large studs 
and kennels. 

Sir Georce ApAm in response to the Presi- 
dent's invitation, said that it had been extremely 
interesting to him to get an insight into some of their 
problems, but heaven forbid that he should make any 
attempt to take part in their discussions upon them. 
(Laughter.) He desired, however, to extend a wel- 
come to that great authority, Dr. Crew, coming as the 
latter did from a sister university. (Applause.) 
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Dr. Crew's REPLY. 


Dr. Crew said he desired at the outset to make it 
perfectly clear that he was not in the least responsible 
for the vocabulary of the science which he served. 
(Laughter.) 

Concerning the relation between the condition of the 
dam and the number of offspring, it was a remark- 
able fact that, if they were dealing with animals 
in which they got a considerable number of offspring, 
the condition of the dam was associated with the 
size of the litter. 

If the condition of the dam left anything to be 
desired, there would be a smaller litter than there 
would otherwise have been, and the smallness would 
be at the expense of the males. If the conditions 
at the time were unsuitable in any way, it was the 
males that suffered. That was borne out in case of 
the Jews as compared with other races. They had a 
wonderful system of pre-natal hygiene, and that 
resulted in a greater percentage of males. The 
suggestion that the inheritance of fecundity was 
transmitted through the male was the commonly- 
accepted opinion, but it was not proven. There was 
not, he thought, any relationship between the number 
of nipples and the number of offspring, and it was 
possible, by selection, to increase the number of 
nipples in a multi-nipple breed. 

Continuing, Dr. Crew said: Sterility the in- 
ability to produce living offspring--is encountered in 
the following conditions which have been shown to be 
genetic (pertaining to the mechanism by which the 
hereditary characters are transmitted from generation 
to generation) in their origin. 

(1) Abnormality of the reproductive system leading 
to mechanical embarrassmont to efficient sexual 
congress and to inability to elaborate functional 
gametes—-ova and spermatozoa. 

Such abnormality is encountered in white heifer 
disease, mal-descent of the testes, pse¢udo-intersexu- 
ality and hermaphroditism, for example, and in these 
is the result of a differentiation of the gonads which, 
for genetic reasons, is abnormal in time or both 
in time and in mode. The result of this abnormal 
differentiation of the gonads (sex-glands) is that the 
sex-hormone is not exhibited at the critical time 
during development when the differentiation of the 
rest of the sex-equipment is due to take place, with 
the result that the continued growth of the accessory 
sexual apparatus and external genital organs is un- 
directed. In the female the Miillerian ducts may not 
become fused and completely canaliculised, in the male 
the descent of the testes may remain incomplete, or 
in other cases the imperfections may be far more 
profound, the actual degree of imperfection being 
decided by the degree of retardation in the exhibition 
of the appropriate sex-hormone. 


The question of the sterility of the rig is of interest. 
It can be stated with confidence that if both testes 
are permanently within the abdominal cavity, they 
will remain aspermatic, and that the nearer they 
approach the normal position in the scrotum the more 
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complete will spermato-genesis be. One testis near 
to the external inguinal ring will be sufficient for 
efficient fertilisation. |The reason for this would seem 
to be that there is an optimum temperature for 
complete spermatogenesis, for the elaboration of 
functional sperms, which is decidedly lower than that 
which obtains within the abdominal cavity, but 
which is that found within the scrotum. The 
scrotum is a very efficient heat-regulating apparatus. 
Though the intra-abdominal testis is aspermatic, it 
certainly functions as an endocrine gland, for the 
secondary sexual characters and the sexual behaviour 
of the rig are most decidedly male. 

It is known that such abnormalities as the above 
are hereditary characters, and therefore genetic in 
origin, but it is also known that the same abnormalities 
can be the result of non-genetic causes. The bovine 
free-martin is a case in point. This is not an example 
of genetic action, but of the effects of chance associa- 
tion of male and female co-twins in utero, The free- 
martin is a female, the reproductive system of which 
has undergone an abnormal differentiation because it 
was pursued under the physiological influence, not 
of the sex-hormone elaborated by her own ovaries, 
but of the sex-hormone elaborated by the testes of 
her normal co-twin. For the production of the 
free-martin the following circumstances are essential. 
There must be twins, one a male and the other a 
female. There must be fusion of the embryonic 
membranes of the two foetuses and a consequent 
establishment of a vascular intercommunication be- 
tween the two bodies. Then it can happen that 
anything elaborated in the body of one can pass freely 
into the body of the other. The testes of the male 
become differentiated before the ovaries of the 
female, so that the internal secretion of the testis is 
present in the circulation of both individuals before 
the gonads of the female become differentiated into 
ovaries. It is established that the appropriate 
differentiation of the accessory sexual apparatus and 
of the external genital organs is directed by the 
sex-hormone elaborated by the gonad, and so in this 
case not only does the internal secretion of the testes 
of the male direct the differentiation of its own sex- 
equipment, but, passing into the body of the female, 
it directs the differentiation of her sex-equipment 
as well. It would not be expected that the different- 
iation of the sex-equipment of the female should be 
so complete as that of the male, for after all she is a 
female, and her tissues will not respond to the stimulus 
of the internal secretion of the testes as readily and 
as fully as will the tissues of the male. Nevertheless, 
her sexual differentiation is in the male direction. 

It will be seen that for the production of the free- 
martin there must have been a vascular anastomosis. 
This is established in seven cases out of eight, but the 
one in eight escapes and remains completely un- 
affected. It is to be noted that this vascular anas- 
tomosis has not been demonstrated in the cat, sheep 
or pig. It is thought to occur in the goat. 

(2) Inability to elaborate functional spermatozoa 
or ova has been shown to be definitely associated with 
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aberrations in chromosome distribution and number. 
The chromosomes are regarded as the bearers of 
the representatives and determiners of the hereditary 
characters, and it is therefore not surprising that. 
abnormality in chromosome content or behaviour 
should be reflected in such a condition as inability to 
elaborate functional gametes. The sterile inter- 
specific hybrid is an instance of this. 


(3) Pre-natal death of offspring due to the action of 
certain genetic “lethal” factors. A lethal factor is 
such that in its action leads to the establishment 
of an anatomical abnormality or physiological de- 
rangement of such an order that through it the further 
development of the individual is rendered impossible 
or is greatly embarrassed. The effect of the lethal 
characterisation may be evidenced during the earlier 
stages of development or the individual may perish 
during or shortly after parturition. The presence 
of lethal factors is recognised when the expected 
ratio of the classes in a generation is constantly 
disturbed. For example, the mating of yellow mouse 
to yellow mouse invariably gives yellows and greys 
in the ratio two to one in every three of the average. 
To the geneticist this indicates that one yellow is 
missing and that the missing yellow is the homozygous 
or pure-breeding yellow. Examination of pregnant 
yellow mice shows that there is always a number of 
atrophic foetuses. It is assumed that the homozygous 
yellow is destroyed by the action of a lethal factor 
that is closely associated in inheritance with the factor 
which determines yellow coat-colour, during the 
earlier stages of development. Lethal factors have 
been identified in a very considerable number of cases 
of constant anatomical abnormality among the 
domestic stock (horse, pig, sheep, cattle and fowl), 
and there is every reason to maintain that there will 
be considerable additions to this list as more genetical 
work proceeds. 


In many cases the lethal characterisation is sex- 
linked, and the male suffers far more than does the 
female, so that the sex-ratio is profoundly disturbed. 
In fact, any disturbance of the sex-ratio suggests the 
action of lethals. It is worthy of note that because 
of these it is far more difficult to beget a son than a 
daughter; pre-natal death affects the male far more 
than the female, and it is more difficult to rear him 
through infancy. Improvements in pre-natal hygiene 
lead to a diminution in pre-natal male deaths and 
a highers ex-ratio. 


Mr. John Brown had raised the question of con- 
tagious abortion—-that was outside his province. 
In answer to Mr. Dawes, he knew that the question of 
the sterility of the pedigree pig was becoming a very 
big question indeed. As he had said in his paper, it 
was possible to breed high fecundity into a strain or, 
as in the case of the Bates’ Duchess family of Short- 
horns which he had quoted, to select relatively 
unfertile animals for further breeding, and so to make 
for the extinction of the stock. It was distinctly 
possible to select your lowly fecund individuals, and 


in a very small number of generations to get a totally 
unfertile stock. 


An American worker, speaking of his observations 
of 500 cases, had said that of the ova extruded and 
fertilised, 30 per cent. never came to anything ; most 
of these failed to take grip on the walls of the uterus, 
although fertilised. Was that a matter of genetics, 
or was it a matter of nutrition? He was inclined 
at the moment to commend that problem to the 
Rowett Institute. Mr. Pugh had said that he 
thought there was nothing abnormal in the secretions 
or elsewhere in the reproductive system that might 
not have very profound genetical significance. 
The whole study of genetics had shown clearly that 
for the increase of knowledge of the normality in 
inheritance, abnormality provided far the best 
material. (Applause.) 


Dr. Crew was accorded a remarkable ovation at the 
conclusion of his reply, and 

The PrestpEent said: I am going to depart from 
the usual custom of the proceedings of this Congress 
in asking you here and now to pass a vote of thanks 
and congratulation to Dr. Crew for the very able 
exposition he has given us this morning. I have 
been a member of the Association for many years : 
I have never seen a bigger audience; I have never 
heard a more masterly address. A master of his 
subject, Dr. Crew has put it before us in a light we 
can understand. It is a very difficult subject, but 
the way he handles his subject is not only interesting, 
but is an intellectual treat. It has been worth all 
the journey, from wherever you have come, and if 
there was nothing else to be heard at this congress 
but the address we have just heard, I want to say, sir, 
that we should rejoice at the opportunity of coming to 
hear you. I extend to you our most cordial thanks. 


The meeting having enthusiastically endorsed the 
President's motion, 


Dr. Crew* expressed gratitude to Mr. Dawes for 
his remarks, and added, “ Although perhaps it may 
seem somewhat churlish, I must confess that I never 
like to go to any meeting where I get nothing but 
congratulation. What I like is what will come after 
this meeting. I am going to get with many of you 
personally, and, no doubt, out of our private acri- 
monious conversation I shall derive a great amount of 
knowledge and profit. I am extraordinarily grateful 
to you.” 


ERRATA. 


We regret the insertion, in error, of an incorrect foot note 
to the Obituary Notice of the late Mr. J. B. Nisbet, which 
appeared last week. 


The word “ovarian” at the end of line 7, col. 2, p. 808, 
in last week’s Editorial article on ‘‘ Poultry and Poultry 
Diseases,” should have read ‘‘ avian,” 
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infectious Bovine Abortion. 


DISCUSSION AT THE FirtTa PAN-AFRICAN VETERINARY | 


CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from page 812). 


We have only to notice, as has already been mentioned 
by Mr. Kennedy and Mr. McCall, the enormous numbers 
of barren cows that ought to be earning their keep by 
breeding, but are rendered non-productive in very many 
areas by this disease. If that could be eliminated or 
reduced, as we believe it can, I personally think that a 
beginning, naturally, in a small way, towards the inocula- 
tion of females would justify the expenditure. 

On the subject of Malta fever we must agree with Dr. 
Viljoen that however identical the organisms may appear 
morphologically and serologically, there is a difference 
in pathogenicity. Man does not appear to get contagious 
abortion ; goats, which are the incriminated animals for 
Malta fever, do not suffer from contagious abortion. 
The diagnosis of contagious abortion made only a few 
days ago at Entebbe showed that the agglutinating power 
of the serum on B. melitensis and on the bacillus of con- 
tagious abortion was identical. 

If we are agreed that something in the way of an organ- 
ised campaign against the losses from contagious abortion 
can be carried out by vaccination, we must have informa- 
tion as to the ability of the various institutions to produce 
vaccine on a large scale and the price at which it can be 
issued. 

I would like to ask Mr. Kearney or any of the other 
gentlemen present what they would consider the best, 
simplest and most practical method for collecting blood 
in the field for despatching to the pathological stations 
for testing. 

Mr. J. T. C. BrapsHaw: Has anybody any information 
re abortion in mares? Many cases have occurred in this 
country recently. Reports of abortions amongst thorough- 
bred mares are frequent, occurring in different parts of 
the country ; owing to long distances and lack of suitable 
material to work upon, no definite diagnosis has yet been 
made, but the history of the outbreaks, where many mares 
are implicated during certain seasons in the same locality, 
point to a condition which may well be of an infectious 
nature. 

Dr. P. R. Vitsoen: We have no experience in the 
Union, nor has it, as far as we know, occurred in mares 
to any extent. 

Our method of collection of blood samples is a very 
simple one. We send out small bottles, three to four 
ounces in size, to farmers wishing to send samples, and 
ask them to fill the bottles up to the shoulder with blood 
from the jugular and forward it in the bottles without 
drawing off the serum. At the laboratory we let the 
bottles stand and draw the serum off aiterwards. The 
serum is sometimes discoloured with hamolysed blood, 
but this does not present a real practical difficulty, because 
one can still use the serum for the test. The serum would 
be very much better if not discoloured, but it is quite out 
of the question to ask the farmers to draw off the serum. 


(7'o be continued. ) 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive it2ms of professional interest in 
vhese columns 


Diary of Events. 

Oct. 7th—Meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Division at Dumfries. 

Oct. 9th—Joint Meeting of the West of Scotland 
Division and Ayrshire Veterinary Medical 
Association at Ayr. 

Oct. 9th—Meeting of ‘the Lincolnshire and District 
Division at Lincoln. 

Oct.£ 16th—Meeting of the Midland Counties Division 
at Weybridge. 


It was a pleasure to all of our members to see the 
President of the R.C.V.S. at Aberdeen. Though 
only present in his private capacity as a member of 
the N.V.M.A., Mr. Slocock’s positioa was recognised 
publicly by our President, and he occupied a prom- 
inent position at the Annual Congress Dinner amongst 
our guests. 


Mr. Slocock is taking the responsibilities of his 
office very seriously, but he will be well rewarded 
for the work he is doing in the gratitude of many 
members of the profession who are benefitting by 
his unselfish efforts. Not least amongst these are 
the students and new graduates, who, we know from 
personal knowledge, very greatly appreciate his 
attendance at the R.C.V.8. Examinations. 

Major Abkson, the newly-appointed Treasurer of 
the R.C.V.S., was also present at Aberdeen in his 
private capacity, so that we were doubly honoured. 
sut Major Abson has bene a staunch supporter of 
the ‘‘ National”? for very many years, and once 
undertook the arduous duties of Local Secretary. 
Now that he is more often in London, busy with the 
finances of the Royal College, we hope he will find 
time to renew his efforts on behalf of the Association. 

It was especially gratifying to many who were 
present to find that Mr. and Mrs. Geo. A. Banham 
had come all the way from Cambridge for this meeting. 
It will interest those who do not already know it 
to learn that Mr. Banham was the first Secretary of 
the National Veterinary Association, and was elected 
on 8th May, 1883. It was at a meeting of the British 
National Veterinary College in 1881 (of which he was 
secretary) that Mr. Banham proposed and Dr, Fleming 
seconded the formation of the National Veterinary 
Association. That was the conception of the present 
‘* National.” 


Others at Aberdeen who were at the 1883 meeting 
were Mr. J. Cameron, Mr. 8. H. Slocock and Mr. W. 
Woods. 


We draw attention to the notice which appears in 
our advertisement page of what promises to be a 
memorable occasion in the annals of the Midland 
Division. ‘ihe next meeting of this division is to be 
held at Ministry of Acriculture’s Veterinary Laboratory 
at New Haw, V eybridge, and, as will be seen from the 
avenda, Sir Stewart Stockman has seen to it that the 
afternoon of ‘i hursday, October 16th, shall be a very 
instructive one for those who attend. We are asked 
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especially to emphasise the fact that members of other 
divisions are cordially invited, and should, together 
with Midland members, immediately inform Mr. H. J. 
Dawes, Camden House, West Bromwich, if it is their 
intention to visit Weybridge. 


Our readers will learn with interest that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Vincent, widow of the late John Goldsmith 
Vincent, veterinary surgeon, of High House, Horndon- 
on-the-Hill, Essex, attained her hundredth year on 
September 10th. Mrs. Vincent is in excellent health, 
and maintains an interest in the Veterinary Profession, 
which makes a further claim upon our admiration and 
congratulation. The old lady has lived in the same 
house since her marriage 75 years ago. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in oe Satarday’s issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 


tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 


Important to the Veterinary Surgeon. 
To THE Epitor or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—It may not be generally known among veterinary 
practitioners that an important change has recently been 
made in the composition of methylated spirit by the 
addition to it of an acid which renders it irritating when 
used as a diluent to iodine for a wound dressing, or when 
it enters into the composition of ear and skin dressings or 
lotions. This has been done to prevent its being used 
as a beverage by abandoned alcoholics. 

Our only safe alternative is to adopt the sp. vini rect. 
at a cost of 160s. per gallon, as against the 6s. charged for 
sp. meth. 

I understand that the spirit, minus the acid, is still 
supplied to manufacturing chemists, but they incur a 
penalty if they sell it. 

I had used the spirit in its present form as a constituent 
of skin dressings with anything but the usual results 
before making this discovery, and am told that it cannot 
be used, as heretofore, on the human subject for bed sores. 

Surely veterinary surgeons using the commodity in 
gallon quantities should not be called upon to pay the 
£7 14s. per gallon excess if used only for outward appli- 
cations. 

Is it not possible for the veterinary surgeon to obtain it 
under similar restrictions to those imposed upon the 
manufacturing chemist ? 

A saving might be effected by using the spiritus chloro- 
form, but it is not always convenient to have the admixture 
of chloroform. 

Can the “ National’? move for us in the matter ? 
Yours faithfully, W. H. Brooke. 

7 Stafford Road, Handsworth, 

Birmingham, 
September 27th, 1924. 


The Caponing of Fowis. 
To THE Epriror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 
Sir,—Your leader in the last issue of the Veterinary 
Record deals with an important matter when it calls 
attention to the necessity of skilled veterinary aid for the 
breeder of birds, and the economic value of a knowledge 


of avian pathology has, I think, not yet been fully appre- 
ciated in this country. 

I should like to make a few remarks about the caponing 
of fowls, as this is an operation I have practised for many 
years in this country as well as abroad.” 

I do not think any member of the profession need be 
unwilling to perform the operation, as it is a very simple 
one to all who are accustomed to surgical work, and also 
because, if veterinary surgeons do not do it, it will be done 
nevertheless, and in lay hands may quite possibly result 
in much unnecessary suffering. 

I do not think there can be any doubt as to the commer- 
cial value of caponing, but this may be considerably 
discounted if the breeder is insufficiently experienced 
in the proper treatment of capons. 

Capons pay a very large profit on the food they consume, 
as their main objects in life are eating, growing and 
fattening, but they require good treatment, and good food, 
and therefore the personality of the owner has at least 
as much to do with the successful production of capons, 
as is the case with every other kind of farm stock. 

Here, then, is a pitfall for the veterinary surgeon who 
happens to recommend caponing to an unsuitable client, 
as he will be the sole person to get the blame if the result 
is only in gaunt, leggy and scraggy birds of an undesirable 
type. 

With regard to the operation itself, although this need 
present no difficulty to any member of the profession, it 
would be well for anyone who has not yet performed it 
to operate methodically on a few dead birds first. 

A good light is absolutely essential, and if each stage 
of the operation is cleanly and neatly carried out, it is 
very quickly over. 

The removal of the ovary, more practised in France 
than in England, requires a little special attention to 
enable one to get it away whole, as it is quite easy to 
leave a portion of it behind. 

The removal of the testicles present no difficulty, 
although in the case of birds which are rather older than 
usual the testicles are sometimes rather large for the usual 
form of caponing forceps. These operations are seldom 
attended by any undesirable results. 

In a very small percentage of cases there occurs an 
abdominal accumulation of air, from the opened air sac, 
which requires to be let out by a simple puncture. This 
scarcely ever has to be repeated, as the parts very rapidly 
accommodate themselves to their new conditions.— Yours 
faithfully, Henry CHARLES WILKIE, F.R.C.V.S8., F.Z.S. 

Dunbar Villa, 

Redinnick, 
Penzance, 
September 27th, 1924. 


The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following : 
Communications from Messrs. H. C. Aggarwala, H. D. 
Jones, K. A. Miles, Lt.-Col. J. W. Rainey, Capt. J. P. Rice, 
Dr. F. Warschauer, and Mr. W. Woods. 
Report of a meeting of the North Wales Division, 
from Mr. J. H. Wynne, Denbigh, Hon. Secretary. 
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